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CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
JELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL- 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 
San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, and other Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. W. T. Reip, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
{re SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs Gro. A. CASWELL, | Prine ipal. 


COLORADO, Denver. 
/ ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS. 
Wolfe Hall for Girls; Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to Principal 
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MARYLAND, Catonsville. i 
7, TIMOTHY'S English, French, and 
German School reopens Se ot. 20, 1893. 
Principals 
Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MARYLAND, Embla P. O., near Baltimore, 
A/osne DAME OF MARYLAND.— 
i ‘ollegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Prepara 
tory School for Little Girls, conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst (Suburbs). 
M5 »S. Rk. G. WILLIAMS’S SELECT 
Family School for Girls. Opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
Free access to Amherst College collections in natural 
sciences and the fine arts; also to the libraries and 
class-room lectures. 





CONNECTICUT, OP s 
OSEPH HH. SFERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High class school. Plea- 
sant home. Personal care. 


CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
4) FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 
ie will be received at my home on L.I. Sound. Many 
attractions. JOSEP "HL H. SPERRY, A. M. 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 

ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
21 68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or business. 

Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 

References required. 

J. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Mamden. 
JECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rounds, gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for circu- 
ar. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse wes 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES — 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 





ciate Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
n necessary. 
Fy TICUT, Pomfret Centre 
He te S VIN TON’S SCHOOL 
for @ She roves Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. 








tad aT Waterbury. ane 
SK HARKGARE T'S DIOCESAN 
x Schook—Ninefeenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
e Rev, francisM. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
fiitiara, lard, Princip 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for for young lad ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


DisTRIC T OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 
Hk COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y.— 
For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 
JAMES C, 


WELLING, Pres’t. 





ILLrino!Is, Chicago, 3715 Langley Avenue. 

















HE CHICAGO. PREPARATORY 
School fits for the best colleges. Day and Boarding 
Pupils. Primary and Kindergarten Departments. 
. Rev. JOHN H. Parr, Pr rincipal. — 
~ TLL INOIS, a r Alton. 
JESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
15th vear. An old and thorough preparatory 
school, with graduates in Yale, Cornell, Princeton, and 
other colleges. Cadets = for college or for busi 
ness. Circular onh on application. 
INDIANA, Lima, La Grange C ounty. 
vA OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOI.—AN 

Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
Physical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re 
gister. 

KENTUCKY, Farmdale, near Frankfort. 
BENIOCK ¥ MILITARY INST?- 
TUTE.—Located in probably the eth coun- 

try in the world. 48th session begins § ‘4 1893, 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address Col. D. haa D, , Supt. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore. 

HE SARAH RA id — PH SCHOOL 
2 LS, 
Founded by Miss 8S. N sRandotph, of Virginia, 
‘1214 EUTAW P 
Near Druid Hill a 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


_ MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 

\ OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 

F English, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 

JULIA R. TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen September 27. 

Boarding pupils limited to tw enty. Students prepared 
for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Ee DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
School for Girls, 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
31st year begins September 21, 1893. 





MARYLAND, Baitimore, 015 and 917 N. Charles St. 
AS 4, THERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty “second year, 








Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
Pg dies, begins its 65th year September 14th, offer- 
ing enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and ¢ a ¢ — ze fitting Course. 
iss Lav RAS. Watson, Princ ipal. — 








Mas Ss, Billerica. 
lv Fi i BOYS’ SCHOOL.—i8 
( miles from en. B.& L.R. R. Strictly select 
Family School. $500 per year. Admits ages from 7 to 


15, inclusive. 
Fits for college, 
e tire vular to 


ge cial care and training to young boys. 

tec mente and business. Send for 
- MITCHELL, Principal. — 

MAssACHU SETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 


WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 


For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and | for business. Speci al students recelv ed. 





RS O, HUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlboro’ St. 

Vk QUINCY A. SHAW HAS DE- 
£ JP, owing to the constant withdrawal of the 
boys of the U pper Depar:ment of the School, to devote 
that de partment to the education of girls exclusive ly, 
and to promote no more boys into it in future. The 
same complete and efficient equipment will be kept and 
the same standard maintained, and girls will be fitted 
for any of the various colleges for women. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 

R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and physical science. The latter 
plan forms a fine evgere’ on for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. C ‘ire wars, ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 


| LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 


we School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 


Trinity Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 

logy. 
“ee HUSETTS, eeket, 76 Mesthoroush St. 

Ct ASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Seventh year begins October 2, 1893. Certificate 
admits to Smith, he wy? and Wellesley 

ALICE BRowN, A. B., 

yer L. OWEN, A.B., 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 231 eianmaa St. 

LY Pb WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE’S 
d Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct. 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. Ad 
dress Miss S. C. LOUGEE, 138 W alnut Ave., Roxbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Hoston. 


{ Prine ipals. 














19th year opens Oct. 4, 15 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston,  Acpleton Street. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 Irvington Street. 

MOSSE GYMNASIUM 


TSS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successordo Miss Abby H. Johnson 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRI LS, hg Ne whbury St. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy MorRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 
and Normal School of Gymnastics. Nine instruc 
tors, ten special lecturers. Fifth year opens Sept. 15. 
Address BARON NIL Ss POSSE, ‘iB. SC. it M G. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
tie MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
F  iatedeail UNIVERSI +4e§ Law School. 
Address the Dea 
EDMUND i. BENNETT, LL. D._ 
ACH 
Fi: E 7 


sTTs, Braintree. : 
HA YER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year, begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 13, 1893. Address J. B. SEWALL, 
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South Braintree, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
j R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
y Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. Address until Sept. 15, 
Islesford, Hancock C o., Maine. f a 

MASSACHUSETTS, ¢ ‘ambetdes. : 2 
t hr CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL ( for Young 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of Cam 
bridge. Comforts of home, Small classes. Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN | Is Director. 


[Educational continued on page vi.) 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
Reference Books. | New Publications. | NOVELS ‘ 
The New Chambers’s En- ‘For Summer Reading. ‘ 


cyclopaedia, as a work of ready reference a ace — 
for the student, as a handy book of facts and A Short History of China. 


statistics in a business office or school-room, : 
gage 7 An account for the general reader of an at yy 
as a guide in the home library, surpasses all 5 : - ‘ ad : “en Aunt Johnnie. 13y Juin 
Dye is twenty vears later than ; f cient Empire and People sy) DEMETRIUS é ms 
others, It is twenty years later than any of yo I — Sraaxan Winter. author of “Booties Babs 
its competitors, and is really a new work. All C. BouLGER, author of * England and Rus ~4) t loth, #100 
articles hav _ Nntirely rewritte . ‘ bi t Imo, paper, OO cents, cloth, #1 
the articles have been entirely rewritten o1 li: tei Eieeclall alii Tay Dimes iil ais ete. | prety 


revised; and thousands of new ones incorpo 
rated. Thetypeis clear and of a beautiful 


cut; the numerous illustrations are remarka- | The Hovden. By oT a 


bly fine, aud the maps show not only all the 


tainins new Maps, $4.00, 


countries of the globe, but also all the States DucHess,” author of “A Little Tmsh Gu 
and Territories of the United States. Jn fen | . - 2s . Py ete. Imo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, &1 a 
volumes. A valuable and extremely cheap | The Ghost World. 13) eS . iin 

set of books. Price, per set, in cloth binding, | = TuistLeTon DyER, author of ** Church Lore 

$30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. | (3)... aera ° @ s ad > 7 
Twenty-four-page illustrated circular sent to leanings,” etc. 12mo, cloth, &2.5 Foes in Ambush. 13) LC Al 


CHARLES Kine, U. S. A., author of The 
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any address on application. 
._- Colonel's Daughter,” et« 12m loth, $1 
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Lippincott’s Pronouncing The Gentlewoman’s Book 
Gazetteer of the World. Hiifion of | of Dress. By Mrs. Dovatas. With por The Man of Feeling. Ry 


1893. Revised and Enlarged, with Latest | tng ; 
trait of the author. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt 


Census Returns. A complete pronouncing HENRY MACKENZIE Illustrated by Wim 


Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the top, $2.25. Cubitt Cooke 16ma, cloth, uncut. @1.00 
World, containing notices of over 125,000 Se (i hill ke 
places, with recent and authentic informa- | large paper, buckram, &) 00) 


tion respecting the C ountries, Islands, Rivers, 


Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every por- Through Colonial Door- 


tion of the globe. Invaluable to the Stu- >.Fli ions By Marcua- 
dent, Teacher, Editor, Lawyer, Library, and ways. By AnNE HoLuinGswortH WHAR rly F lirtati ns. : es 


all who desire authentic information con- ton. With frontispiece and illustrations RET WyYNMAN. With illustrations by M 





¥ ing eir own an ther ec ies ternar artridge Im satin, S125. 1 
Nearly 3 bil i e300: warquianl through the text from drawings — ially Bernard Partridge. I2mo, satin, $1.25; pe 
r y 9, Ss, § , Tle. : ate . vi Yr edition. uncut. ™ nts 
index, 75 cents additional. made for the work. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 Per euiton, UNCUE, _— 





Edition de Lure (READY IN NOVEMBER) on 
e . . e » 
Lippincott’s Biographical large and fine paper, with new illustrations, | Barbara Dering. By Awe- 
Dictionary. Contains Memoirs of the Emi- | CO@SSting of etchings and phototypes of rare Lia Rives. A Sequel to The Quick or tl 
nent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and | portraits, residences, letters, ete. | Liwirep Dead *” 12ma. cloth. $! miei 
7 >< a . . . . ead bath, HOTT, Fi. a? 
Accounts of the various subjects of the | Epirion for which subscriptions are now re 
Norse, Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, with 
the Pronunciation of their Names in the Dif- - : > 
ferent Languages in which they occur. By — A Leafless opring. By Os. 
JosEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. « Erlact 
It is really a cyclopedia within itself, in- 


cluding every character that has strong Recent Rambles - of, In ete. Translated from the German by Mary 


ceived. Price 33.50 net 


SIP ScHURIN, author of 


; claims to our notice, either from public no- bi ; : im aye : J. Sarrorp. mo, cloth, $1.35 
toriety or lasting celebrity, and from it may foven With Nature. By CHARLES | 
be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those AnBoTT, M.D., author of ‘A Naturalist’s 
who have made the world’s history famous Rambles about Home.” 





et lllustrated ; . *k 4 
Large octavo, bound in sheep, *12.00; bound 12mo. cloth, £2.00 A Riddle of Luck. I3y M \- 
in half russia, $15.00. i eas RY FE. Stone, author of “A Fair Plebeian,” 


t 1» loth. #1 


a ets iw The COLD, Pi. 


Worcester’s Dictionary ls, 
in the truest sense, the Stanparp Dr snipers and ne mnie Broken 


TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and 


Chords. by Mrs. 


it is so accepted by the great body of literary rons. Columbi Edition. A Guide anes cc p ; 
men. The truth of this statement may be the City and Surroundinesn Profuse} GrORGE McCLetLan (Harford Fleming), 
readily ascertained by an inspection of our sched Oia See ee ane author of “Cupid and the Sphinx,” et 
literary productions, particularly in regard Sy a SONS, Scr I2me, cloth, $1.25; paper, 30 cents 
to the spelling of certain words wherein dic- 

: tionaries differ. It will be found that in at ‘i ” 


least three-fourths of the standard works of . 
the language and in most of the leadi g The Standard Life of Ben-= His Great Self. Ly M VRION 
veriodicals the orthography is according to 

o Besel 


: mn ; ™ : ' : HARLAND, author of Alone,” ete. I2mo, 

Vorcester. In fact, the great literary inte- jamin Franklin. The only Life of Frank 2 ok ee on 
li , -_ . loth, $1.25 
hal 


rests of this country and of England are 


} L 5 n all written t 
now substantially united in the use of the . 


wliites)? from oricinal mani inte and 
: ed CY n t In&i MMANUSCTIPTS & 
word-forms given in Worcester’s Dictionary oat itis sits a6 > ) ? 
rine } . r ' rier } +) > r 
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tion and adopted by State Boards. All the other biographer has had at his service, and ‘ . ’ 
leading cities of the country have authorized has used it wisely and sympathetically. We Little Miss Muffet. A Story 


their use, among which are Boston, New 


York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago now have in his Lifeof Franklin one of the for Girls. By Rosa NOUCHETTTE CAREY, 
} Ww ashington, St. Louis. Cambridge, W orces standard Bi graphies in the English lan author of ‘Aunt Diana,” ‘‘ Merle’s Crusade,” 
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Now Ready. 


New Books. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The Memories of Dean Hole. 


1r2mo, cloth, $2.25. 


‘¢< Brom grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ the motto placed on the opening page, admirably sets forth the main features of a book 


which no one, we venture to say, will lay down without regret.”-—The Churchman, 


‘If any one wants to enjoy a truly delightful and charming work, we advise him by all means to purchase a copy of these ‘ Memories,’ 
which we assure him will amply repay the reading, and which he will lay down with the Sam Weller wish that ‘there was more of it.’”"—Living 


Church. 


‘*Tt abounds in bright, cheerfui, sparkling anecdotes of all kinds of people, artists, writers, preachers, statesmen, scholars of deserved 
eminence. There breathes through the charmingly easy, flowing, rambling, chatty volume a spirit of broad, cheerful, hopeful, helpful humanity 
that will scarcely fail to make every generous reader love the cheery and bright-sptrited author.”.—Commercial Advertiser. 


Just Published. Uniform with THE LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. 
The Literary Works of James Smetham. 


Edited by William Davies. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





Now Ready. 
The Atlantic Ferry. 
ITS SHIPS, MEN, AND WORKING. 


By Artavr J. Macusnts, M I.N.A. New popular low-priced edition 


New Popular Edition of 


12mo, boards, 75 cents. 


The Points of the Horse. 
A TREATISE ON EQUINE CONFORMATION. 


F R.C.V.S. Illustrated by 77 reproductions of photographs and 205 drawings. 


Square 4to, $10.50 net. 


By Capt. M H. Hayegs, 


New Edition. 
A Study of the Works of Lord Tennyson. 


12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


Completed and largely Rewritten. 


By Epwarp CAMPBELL TAINSH. New Edition. 


Just Published. 
The Comedies of T. Maccius Plautus. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Translated in the original metres by Epwarp H Svuapen, B A., B.Se. 


JUST READY. NEW VOLUME. “TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES.” 
Edward the First. 


By Professor T. F. Tovr, 12mo, cloth, cut, 60 cents; cloth, uncut, 75 cents, 


Just Published. 
The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe. 
With a Preface. 


lémo, cloth, gilt top, gilt extra, $1.25. 


Translated by BarLey SAUNDERS. i6mo, cloth, gilt, gilt extra, $1.25. 


William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 


By Witrarp Warp, author of * Willian Georze Ward and the Oxford Movement.” 8vo, $3.00. 


Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. 


Selected from the Journals of Marianne North, chiefly between the years 1859 and 1869 
ter, Mrs. JoHN ADDINGTON Symonbs. With portraits. 12mo, $3.50. 


Edited by her sis- 


Just Published. Part I. 
A Dictionary of Birds. 


8Sro, $2.60 net. 


By ALFRED NEWTON, assisted by Hans Gadow. 
PartI. A-GA. 
Rvo, $2.60 net. 


With nurnerous Illustrations, (To be completed in four parts.) 


Book Reviews, a Monthly Fournal devoted to New and Current Publications. 





Price, 5 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Pietro Ghisleri. 


By F. Marion CrawrForp, author of * Saracinesca,” 
‘*Mr. Isaacs,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 

“The story has power, is highly dramatic in parts, 
and the threads of the plot are held firmly in the 
hands of a master.’’— Phila. Telegraph. 

New editions of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S 
NOVELS in uniform binding. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
each. : 

A Roman Singer. 

Paul Patoff. 


To Leeward. 
An American Politician. 





Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s New Story, 
Grisly Grisell. 

Or, THe Larpiy Lapy oF Wuarrsurn. A Tale of the 
Wars of the Roses. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

By the same Author. 
Strolling Players. 
A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 


By CuHaRLoTTe M. YonGe and CHRISTABEL R Oote- 
RIDGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Just Ready. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Great Chin Episode. 
By Pav CusHIna, 
Author of “Cut by His Own Diamond,” ete. 
cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, 





Uniform with the 10-volume Edition of Jane Aus 
ten’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. 
In 12, 16mo volumes. With Portrait and 36 Illustra- 

tions in Photogravure, after drawings by H. S. 

Greic. Price, $1.00 each. To be issued monthly. 
Now Ready. 

JANE EYRE. 2 Vols $1 00 each. 


Vols. 3and4. SHIRLEY. 2 vols., $1.00 each 
Vols. 5and 6. VILETTE. 2 vols . $1 00 each. 


*,* Also a Large-Paper Limited Edition on hand 
made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


Vols 1 and 2. 





In similar style tothe issues of the editions of Jane 
Austen and the Brontés. 


The Novels of Henry Fielding. 
Edited by Groruk Saintssury. To be completed in 
twelve 16mo volumes With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Herbert Railton and E J. Wheeler 
Now Ready. 
Vols 1and2 JOSEPH ANDREWS. 2vols., 31 each. 


*,* Als> a Large-Paper Limited Edition oa hand- 
made paper, at $3.00 per volume 


Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
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The Week. 


NEW 


SENATOR SHERMAN has been talking again, 
and that 
of friendliness to the free coinage of sil 


says ‘* the Democratic position 
ver was largely assumed in order to crip 
ple the Republican party by wnoing over 
the support of a dozen or so Republican 
Senators the But 
why was the Republican position of friend 
liness to the 
Why did a party whose President vetoed 
the Allison Silver Bill, and whose Presi 
dents and Secretaries of the Treasury year 


from silver States.” 


silver lunatics assumed 


after year advocated the repeal of that 


about in 1LSSs, 


measure, suddenly turn 
“condemn the policy of the Democratic 
Administration in its efforts todemonetize 
silver” (these efforts being simply a con 
tinuance of those made under Hayes and 
Arthur), denounce Cleveland as a foe of 
silver, and promise that Harrison would 
be friendly to it? 

The Hon. Stephen B. Elkins throws the 


responsibility for the present financial 
troubles on the people of the United States 
We had almost said that he does this bold- 
lv, but a more careful reading of his inter- 
view in the Tribune shows that he does it 
rather inferentially and covertly. [le says 
that the trouble is all due to ‘the Demo- 
cratic success in November.’ This ena- 
bles the casual reader to understand that 
sol ly to 


patriotically 


the responsibility is due the 
Democrats. If they had 
refrained from voting last November, all 
would have been well. Their untimely 
exercise of the right of suffrage has been 
the cause of ail the subsequent misfor 
As this kind of 
ble to happen again, we feel impelled to 
ask the Hon. Stephen why he 


tunes. nusfortune is lia 


does not 
point out a remedy for an evil so flagi 
tious and to which the 
much ¢xposed. Nothing short of a 
change in the Constitution will 


country is so 


meet 


the case. This instrument provides 
for national elections once in four 
years, Of course the people are always 


liable to vote wrong 


b> 


The only sure way to prevent 


as they did last No 
vember. 
thisis to prevent them from voting at all 

that is, if the right party is in power 
—the risks of a financial panic being so 
great. Even this remedy would not always 
be effectual. We had a panie in 1873, much 
than the present although 
there had been no change of Administra 


worse one, 


tion or of pe litical control, President 


is6S and 


elected in 
avain in 1872. Still, Mr. 


Grant having been 
E:ikins’s remedy 


We callit 


although modesty 


would be well worth trying. 
his remedy because, 
prevents him from avowing it, fit is 


lent that this is what he means 


‘The 








Mr 


Depew bas contributed his views on 


the financial situation, and he takes issue 
sharply with his fellow: Repul ins, “Ball 

Chandler and ‘‘Steve’ Elkins lt is true 
that he feels bound to aseri some share 
in our present troubles to Ul =| ss of 
the Democratic party in the hist Presiden 
tial el ection, but he does not make this 


clement at all prominent, and he furnishes 
abundant evidence, from | ' 
as well as at home, that the « f 
iffticulty is the distrust in our tinancial 
system caused by 

If, he 
were to be, and remain, on a sound tinan 
] 


says, ‘* Europe bel 


cial basis, our stocks and securities would 
be bought within a few weeks to such an 
extent that money would go begging for 
people to borrow it He proceeds as fol 
lows 

oial first and at present \ nielitton 
Which will release us from tl t i 
fear, and brin to us t 
own people and of the world, is the repea 
the purchasing claus f the St nan AN 
By just the mumber of days that © res 
fails to do this will the present distress 
ereast It will not make men intl 
what they do afterwards It “oe 
the country would not I \s | \ 
ill believe that the tndetinite ntinus ‘ 
t le nN =f t» | N i Rt 
nthe sil r basis. tl j | 
mimd on repeal as the solvent of these ti b 
The repeal on effected, ! fen \N 
restored f " 
Mr. Depew is a Republica it leas 
equal eminence with = either Senator 
Chandler or Mr. Eikins his views 
have th claim to lefation a 
theirs, that thev emanate ft i |? 
of Laws 

President Andrews writ 1 long letter 
to the Sun from ¢ rado S st 
form ‘our friends at the Eas 
woe which has come to the peo f t] 
Rocky Mountain region in cons: , 
the fall in the gold price of sil 
describes the closing of various mines and 
the general depression und is) really 
gloomier about the outlook than 
tives themselves. He says it is 
that the agricultural product of C 
is as large as t t . 
and says that, eve f We re 
pomet o my rian 5 i sv T 
ture cannot subsis ure S 
Ings popul } | Vides c 
0, t , Wi tt | i 
iron, and steel: i s all i ntirely 
pendent on : v ‘ t . 
nin This is in ti ntra nw 
what Senator Tell nd Mr. Weleott have 
said, and w Ww ve ner ‘ 
L’re ten Andrews stress 

sin I ( ra yw 
it harder than ever t ‘ nev 
} : 7 
iis i t ~ 1 rey i 
t nk rs I™ ~ ] > far ere 


ation. 


o is to send a deleya 


expert whippers 





58 


The Nation. 
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A despatch from San Francisco reports 
that a meeting has been held in that city 
at which speeches were made in favor of 
free coinage. Considering how easy it is 
to get a number of men together in favor 
of any proposition, it is not strange that 
such a meeting should have been held, but 
California is the last Stat> in the Union 
which should look with any favor upon 
the prospect of a silver basis for our cur- 
rency. Gold is used there almost exclu- 
sively as a circulating medium, and 
business has always been transacted 
on a gold basis. Even gamblers refuse 
to accept silver for chips. Every bank 
and every money-lender insists upon a 
specific promise that every debt shall be 
paid, both principal and interest, in gold 
coin, and the bonds. issued by some cor- 
porations go a step further and specify 
that the coin shall be of the present 
standard of fineness. All public indebt- 
edness, State, county, municipal, or local, 
must, by specific contract, be liquidated in 
gold coin. So unpopular is silver that 
at one time, about a dozen years ago, 
when a large proportion of the local taxes 
were paid in that coin, and county offi- 
cials, school-teachers, and laborers on 
public works were compelled to accept a 
portion of their pay in that metal, they 
would promptly convert it into gold, even 
when they had to submit to a consider- 
able discount. 





It seems absurd to suppose that people 
who have enacted that the credit of the 
commonwealth shall be based on gold, and 
who have volunteered to pay all their 
debts in that coin, should really want to 
see a silver basis substituted, and there is 
no good reason to suppose that more than 
a very small minority do want it. Al- 
though both of the California Senators 
favored free coinage in 1890, yet when the 
contest came on for the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Hearst's death, Mr. Felton was chosen to 
the place, although he was an outspoken 
supporter of the gold basis and his oppo- 
nents tried to arouse prejudice against him 
on that score. No reason appeared to sup- 
pose that Mr. Felton lost, or his free- 
coinage rivals gained, a single vote by rea- 
son of his attitude on this question. Like 
the election of Gen. Palmer, an opponent 
of free coinage, to the Senate from Illinois, 
and the reélection of Congressman Catch- 
ings of Mississippi by an increased ma- 
jority after his speeches against free coin- 
age, this California case sustains the 
theory that the silver craze has never been 
half so violent among the people as the 
politicians have professed to believe. 





The Australian ballot has had its first 
trial in Florida, the new system having 
been used in the municipal election at 
Jacksonville last week. The report is the 
familiar one, of unqualified satisfaction 
with its workings. ‘The election,” says 
the local column of the Times-Union, 


‘passed off very quietly and peacefully, 





the new law preventing any gathering at 
the polls and the pulling and hauling here 
and there of voters.” On its editorial 
page the same journal says further: 
‘*On every hand and from all parties and 
factions alike are heard expressions of 
satisfaction at the working of the new 
ballot law—the Australian system. It 
worked like a charm.” The Jacksonville 
trial of the law has been awaited with 
interest throughout Florida, the general 
opinion being that, if it proved a success, 
the next Legislature would apply the sys 
tem to the whole State. 





The Labor Commissioner of Iowa has 
been investigating the subject of teachers’ 
salaries, and finds that they are extraor- 
dinarily small. Returns from about one- 
tenth of the whole number, which appear 
to be thoroughly representative, show an 
average salary of only $243.16 a year for 
women and $298.30 formen. Thisis much 
below the wages paid unskilled labor, and 
hundreds of teachers obtain their sub- 
sistence only through help from rela- 
tives and friends, their pay not being 
enough to secure food and ciothing. The 
schools are already suffering by reason of 
the small salaries given teachers, since 
men and women of ability are more and 
more loath to enter so ill paid a profes- 
sion. The old rule was to refuse a certifi- 
cate to any applicant for a teacher’s 
place who could not correctly answer 
at least 80 per cent. of the questions 
asked at the examination; but so low has 
the standard sunk that some county 
superintendents have been compelled to 
issue certificates to applicants who failed 
to answer correctly more than 55 per cent. 
of the questions, in order to get any teach- 
ers. Iowa has always been proud of her 
school system, and these revelations of itg 
decadence are a disagreeable surprise. 





The most flagrant case of the abuse of 
pensions yet brought to light is that 
of Justice Charles Dean Long of the 
Michigan Supreme Court. He has serv- 
ed upon the bench for a number of 
years, and receives for such service a 
salary of $7,000 a year, which he doubt- 
less earns. Yet it appears that he has 
for years been receiving a pension of 
$72 per month for the loss of the 
left arm above the elbow and a gunshot 
wound of the left hip, resulting in alleged 
‘*total helplessness, requiring the regular 
aid and attendance of another person.” 
He made his original application early in 
1884, and was then granted $30 a month, 
since which time he has not been exa- 
mined. Later in 1884 the allowance was 
increased to $50 a month. Soon after 
Tanner became Commissioner of Pen- 
sions in 1889, Judge Long went to Wash- 
ington, and on the 6th of May had 
his pension rerated and $50 a month grant- 
ed from June 4, 1874, and $72 a month 
from June 17, 1878. The case was taken 
up without legal application or declara- 





tion of any kind on May 6, 1889; examined 
on May 6, 1889; reviewed on May 6, 1889; 
medical action taken on May 6, 1889, and 
certificate issued on May 6, 1889. In other 
words, the whole thing was rushed 
through in one day, and the Judge 
took about $6,000 in arrears back to 
Michigan with him. On thinking it 
over, he seems to have been surprised at 
the moderation exhibited by Tanner and 
himself, and in June he applied for and, 
of course, secured a further  rerating 
at $25 per month from June 24, 1862, to 
June 6, 1866, and $31.25 per month from 
June 4, 1872, toJune 4, 1874, which netted 
the Judge about $1,000 more in back pay. 
There appears to be no question as to the 
truth of these statements, and the only 
defence advanced by the Judge’s friends is 
that he was badly wounded, and to this 
day suffers seriously from his wounds, 
although such suffering does not interfere 
with the discharge of his well-paid duties 
on the bench. 





The manner of Street Commissioner 
Brennan’s removal from office—for that, 
of course, is what his “resignation” 
amounts to—is thoroughly characteristic 
of Tammany methods of government. 
That the man was unfit for the position, 
leaving out all questions of personal cha- 
racter and political affiliations, was moral- 
ly proved by his extraordinary perform- 
ances in the streets last winter, and was 
legally proved by the evidence laid before 
Mayor Gilroy by the City Club. But it 
would never do to turn out a faith- 
ful member of the organization just 
because it had been shown that he was 
an incompetent official and had violat- 
ed the law; if such things were to be 
valid reasons for removal from office, 
what Tammany man would be safe? Oh, 
no, that is not the way to run the affairs 
of a great city, and so we were treated to 
the spectacle of Brennan's vindication and 
the Mayor’s stern rebuke of the City 
Club for malicious interference, and the 
renewed and repeated demonstrations of 
Brennan’s unfitness to do anything except 
to keep the streets and the force and him- 
self in a perfect pickle, winding up with 
this belated and shamefaced confession 
that the City Club and all men with eyes 
in their heads were right, after all, and 
that Brennan was really intolerable. Of 
the shuffling about in the offices and the 
organization to get his successor, we need 
only say that it is a thoroughly bouffe 
performance. The last question in the 
Mayor’s mind was, ‘‘ How shall we get 
the streets cleaned?” and the first was, 
‘* How shall the ‘ plums’ be redistributed 
in the Tammany baskets?” We say this 
without meaning to prejudge Brennan’s 
successor, who must be estimated by his 
works. 





A curious instance of the unforeseen re- 
sults of well-meant legislative measures 
is noted by the Financial Chronicle. Un- 
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der the law of the Dominion of Canada 
banks issuing their notes as money are re- 


quired to limit the amount to the amount | 


of their unimpaired capital, and the note- 
holders are given a first lien upon the as 
sets of the banks. These notes, moreover, 


| 
coal 


bear interest at 6 per cent. from the time 
of suspension of payment on the part of | 


a bank until they are redeemed. It seems 
that the Commercial Bank of Winnipeg, 
which recently suspended, had a paid-up 
capital of half a million dollars, while in 
May last its outstanding notes amounted 
to only about half that sum. Assuming 
that its capital was unimpaired, it was 
thus entitled to issue a large amount of 


offset 


notes, and it is asserted that it paid | 
off certain depositors by issuing these | 


notes. The effect of such a proceeding 
would of course be to make these depo 
sitors preferred creditors, by 
their status from that of 
that of note-holders. These depositors, 
therefore, instead of having a fourth lien, 
would have a first, and would also have 
the same lien for their 6 per cent. interest. 


changing 
depositors to 


The incident deserves to be studied in | 
view of the currency legislation which we | 


must presently consider. 





There is acertain grimness in the de- 
mand of the colliery proprietors in the Mid 
land coal-fields of England that the miners’ 
wages shall be reduced 25 per cent., coming 
as it does so soon after the demand of the 
miners upon Parliament that eight hours 
shall be the limit of a day’s work. Whena 
law of Parliament comes in conflict with 
a law of nature, the struggle may be 
severe, but it generally has but one issue. 
In view of the state of British trade and 
the prices obtained for iron, it seems ine 
vitable that some reduction of 
should take place, although a reduction 
to the extent of one-fourth is certainly 
severe. If the proprietors of the mines 
cannot sell coal for enough to pay their 
rents and operating expenses, they must 
obviously either reduce their operating ex- 
penses or stop their eperations. It is to be 
borne in mind, moreover, that between 
July, 1888, and August, 1890, the miners’ 
wages were advanced four times, each 
time by 10 per cent. 
fallen since then in other mining regions, 
they have been maintained in the Midland 
districts, until the proprietors declare they 
cannot go on without having them re 
duced. As the Miners’ Federation refuses 
to consider the proposition of the masters, 
the probability is that a strike involving 


wages 


several hundred thousand men will pre 
sently occur. This strike will probably 
bring about the result which the mas- 
ters say is necessary. The wages of th: 
men will cease altogether for a time, the 
production of coal will be greatly reduc- 
ed, and after a time prices will rise. By 
that time the miners will be driven by 
want to listen to the masters’ terms, 
or at least to some reduction of the pre- 
sent rate of wages, and the industry will 


While wages have | 


‘The 


Nation. 


be resumed There loss to 
the 


mining 


may be some 


proprietors from the cessation of 
which 
the 


when it 


will not be recouped to 


them by advance in the 
But the 


ssation of wages 


price of 
comes loss to 
the men from the total e+ 
isnot hkely to be made up by any advance 
over the present rate, and it will not be 
by their the 


holding 


eventually 
present rate 


The July numbers of all four of the 
leading English political magazir n 
tain articles on the controversy between 
France and Siam. All declare that France 


is unjustly despoiling a helpless State, a 
British 


one whose 


country where interests are pre 


dominant, independence or de 
pendence on Great Britain is neces 
the security of the Empire. The 


the original boundary dispute are of little 


consequence. The French have no inten 
tion of letting themselves be contined toa 
narrow strip of seacoast; and if their his 


torical claims to the left bank of the Me 
kong are flimsy enough, those of the Sian 
gland herself 
such 
claims on the part of an Asiatic State i 


ese areof no great value. En 
is the last nation that would heed any 
f 
they contlicted with her plans. The quarrel 
has lasted some time (complicated as usual 
by ‘‘incidents’’), until, as happens in these 
has lost 
patience and undertaken to settle matters 
in its own way. 


cases, the strong civilized Power 


This is a very old and 


familiar story. The difficulty in the present 


instance lies in the jealousies and rival inte 
rests of Great Britain and Fran Rightly 
or wrongly, the English cling to the belief 
that they must have no European neigh 
bor to India, as long as they can possibly 
avoid it. When King Thebaw of Burmah 
prepared to accept a French protectorate, 
eight years ago, they instantly picked a 
quarrel with him, and invaded, conquered 
and annexed his dominions before } 
could carry out his intention. Up ti 
now, they have not mir much tl 
| colony of Indo-China, as it was 
distance off, and its struggling ex 
istence made it seem harmless 
a territory stretching to Mekong 
an influence equalling their own at Bang 
kok, are a very different affair, a contin 
gency to be prevented. On t her 
hand, the French, who have invariably 


found the English in the way of their ex 


pansion, are in a temper to res I 

lv anything like interferen As the 
French have already practically seized 
the lower eastern bank of the Mel s 
they will keep that much in any cast If 
they extend their occupation northward 
until they reach the Chinese frontier, 
thereby becoming immediate neighbors 
to Burmah, and obliterating a butfer 
State nd still more if they open 1 

ties against the Siamese capita s ditt 

ult to foretell what mav } en, but i 

iny event Mr. G! ne w r we 

come this div ersion f ef SINne@ss 








Cuba stands related to Spain and Spa 


nish politics very much as Ireland does to 
England and English politica Cu 


fairs take upa disproportionate amount of 
the Cul 


time in the Cortes an Deputies 


rival the Irish members of Parliament in 
and readiness to 


the slirht 


a fatal fluency of speech 


denounce the Government on 


vocation; and a standing cause of 


est pre 
perplexity and dismay to Spanish Cabinets 


has been the problem of governing Cuba 
maintain Spanish supremacy 
and to siatisiv native sentiment at 

The Minister for the Colonies 


the 


same time 
ucht in a bill for reorga 
nization of the Cuban Government, wl 

provides for a considerable degree of 


distinetly diminishes the 


lespotl power of the Captain Gene 
ral. Upon it public opinion in the island 
and in Spain has been divided, some 
maintaining that it was a legitimate con 
cession to the desire for self 


Gangerous ste} Wards Com t Tile 
pendence M Maura has planted 
himseif on ¢ \ ler? rou ‘ 
Spaniard tl t is limpass t vern a 
free people w it having s v of 
cons their w es, and that na 
jority ( is 1 be allowed cide 
a 

on affairs of cal government On the 
whole, the preponderance of opinion 
Cuba seems to favor the plan; and as the 
Minister has Savasta’s full assent and back 


ing, it seems probable that the bill will be 


cviven a trial It will be nearly as in‘erest 


ing and instructive to watch its operation 


in Cuba as it will be to obsers 


ing of the new Irish Parliament in Du 


As tl ra f the la ti 
n | sc t & \ 
siveiv that ¢ Ww } mis 
el f rievances t 
peak 1 t ‘ f 
pur MNiMlsal Spirits = t tral 
ir = i i ss 3 
wer 7 whim ~ \ i sp © 
T is i S \\ t -en i \ 
} Y ir ‘) } m 
rex e tel y } 
Fi Deatl nd iS @ASV 
v f _ v ing fe 
s ft I Paris is a dan 
” S \ y the experiment otf 
ist cx ft I and =the jocose stu 
s Sk 1 found themselves Joins 1 and 
imbered by the worst of the ri? 
rail, who wer out for blood and fire 
ind deat xood earnest. By that time 
students found out that the joke had 
eased to be amusing, and then they dis 
‘d all connection with the rioters and 
came forward as volunteer policemen to 


help pre 


and it took bayonets and cartridges 


serve order. But the mischief was 


to quell the riot which began in a bit of 
boyish folly. It is estimated that the 

cost of the joke, what with damages 
to pay for and the expense of moving in 
irge bodies of troops will be hard on toa 


juarter of a million dollars 


5) 


THE RULES OF CONGRESS. 
THERE has been a good deal of talk about 
the need of adopting the parliamentary 
rules of the Reed Congress, if the Silver- 
Purchase Law is to be repealed at the ex 
tra session of Congress. This has come 
mostly from Republicans who are anxious 
to see the Democrats stultify themselves 
by adopting methods which they were 
bitterly denouncing three years ago. Then 
we had a hint a few days ago from Sena- 
tor Jones of Nevada that the Senate 
would prove intractable, no matter what 
the House might do. He said toa re- 
porter of a New York paper: 

‘*T can, if I wish, tie up the Senate from now 
until the terms of its members expire. Of 
course there is likely to be a prolonged debate. 
Stewart, Teller, Wolcott, and the rest of us 
who demand free coinage, or something akin 
to it, will have a great deal tosay. If we get 
tired talking, a motion to adjourn, to go into 
executive session, or indeed any motion at all, 
will continue the delay.” 

“But what if a closure is attempted 7” 

“There is no more chance of a closure than 
there was during the Federal Elections Bill 
fight in the Fifty-first Congress. The gold men 
must come to us. Weshall not surrender to 
them by any means.” 

Now, as regards the rules of the Llouse, 
we see no reason why those of the Fifty- 
second Congress are not perfectly ade- 
quate, provided the Committee on Rules 
uses its power. It is always in order for 
that Committee to call up a report fixing 
an order of business and the hour for 
taking a final vote on any _ pending 
bill. Under this provision of the rules 
filibustering is absolutely cut off. It was 
under such action of the Committee that 
Bland was able to bring the House to a 
vote on his free-coinage bill a year ago 
last March, when it was beaten. It is, no 
doubt, true that many flagrant instances 
of filibustering were exhibited at various 
times during the last Congress, but this 
was only because the Committee on Rules 
did not use their power to put a stop to it. 
Speaker Crisp had noauthority, as Speaker 
Reed had, to rule out motions he did not 
like, or to count a quorum. There was 
no need then, and there is not now, 
to lodge such autocratic power in the 
hands of one man. As it was well ex- 
plained in the debate on the rules of the 
Fifty-second Congress, What was proposed 
was ‘‘not to vest the power in the Speak- 
er, one man; not to vest it in the fili- 
buster, one man; not to vest it in the 
Committee on Rules, a set of men; but to 
vest it in the House, by authorizing the 
Committee on Rules to ask the House 
whether it is its desire to proceed with 
business, and its desire that the filibuster 
be stopped.” 

it is perfectly clear that under that rule 
the repeal of the Silver Purchase Law 
can pass the House in three days after its 
organization, if the House so desires. 
There is no occasion whatever for revert- 
ing to the Reed rules, All that is neces- 
sary, in the interest of either fairness to a 
minority or justice to a majority, is amply 
secured by the provision which enables 
the House to fix a time, after reasona 
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ble debate, for the taking of a final 
vote on the main question. This is 
all Mr. Gladstone is doing in the House 
of Commons. He has by no means taken 
a leaf out of Speaker Reed’s manual. He 
has simply revived the practice, first in- 
troduced by the Tories in 1887, three years 
before the rise and fall of the Reed rules, 
under which he gets the House to vote 
that certain clauses of the Home-Rule 
Bill shall be brought to a vote at a 
day and hour. The rules of 
the Fifty-second Congress may need 
some strengthening in the way of mak- 
ing it incumbent upon the Committee 
on Rules to use their power more fre- 
quently and rigorously; but even if these 
remain unchanged, they are strong enough 
to put the repeal of the Silver-Purchase 
Law through the House with all reason- 
able expedition. Even the Colorado der- 
vishes recognized this in their address, 
when they admitted that their cause was 
lost in the ‘subservient House,” and 


certain 


ponned all their hope upon the noble Senate. 

The case 1s different and somewhat 
puzzling, it must be admitted, when we 
turn to the Senate. The ‘‘courtesy” of 
that body has thus far left it possible for 
it to affront common senseand all decency 
by unlimited talk against time, on occa- 
sion; and its adoption of the previous 
question, or any other device to shut off 
debate, does not now seem probable. The 
surest way to bring about the enactment 
of astringent rule of that sort would be 
for Jones to fulfil his threat of standing 
up single-handed to defy the unanimous 
demand of the business of the country. If 
he is really anxious to preserve the dig- 
nity of the Senate, he had better fore- 
go his intention, or he and his kind will 
find themselves closured in short order. The 
more likely result will be a motion to sit 
in continuous session until Jones gets 
through. Unless he begins his speech 
much further back of the use of silver by 
the pre-Adamites than he customarily 
does, and marches down the ages much 
more slowly than is ordinary with him, 
even he would have told the world all he 
knows in the course of a day aud night of 
steady talking. Then a vote could be 
taken, and Jones left to revise his remarks 
at his leisure, 

All the signs now point to speedy and 
definite action by Congress, It is not possi- 
ble that Jones or any other Senator can 
stand up in Washington to try to talk to 
death a measure favored by a great ma- 
jority of the Senate and practically the 
whole country. If he tries it, some way 
will be found to put a hook in his jaw. 
But he will not try it. He and his com- 
panions in misery will be given a fair op- 
portunity to air their woes, and unlimited 
‘leave to print.” Then there will be a 
vote and a great calm. 

SENATOR ALLISON ON THE SILVER 
LAW, 


THE Sioux City Journal publishes a letter 
Allison to Mr. J. 


from Senator Fred, 
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Meyers on the present aspects of the silver 
question. The letter is important by 
reason of Mr. Allison’s distinguished rank 
in the Republican party. Next to Mr. 
Sherman he holds the foremost place in 
the Senate, while in the matter of sil- 
ver legislation he has been perhaps even 
more prominent than the Senator from 
Ohio. He was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance when the Bland Free- 
Coinage Bill passed the House in 1878, 
Mr. Sherman being at that time Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He caused the 
Bland Bill to be rejected by the Senate , 
the policy of buying silver and coining 
on Government account being substituted 
therefor. 

This was nominally an act of states- 


manship. If the Bland Bill had passed, 
the country would have gone to the 
silver standard at once. The bullion 


value of the silver dollar at that time was 
about eighty-nine cents. On that basis all 
debts would have been payable. Our 
gold would have been exported, and sil- 
ver would been imported to a 
corresponding amount, We should have 
had a panic at that time, and after a short 
experience of the inconveniences of sil- 
ver we should have done what India has 


have 


now done. We should have gone back to 
the gold basis, sending into retirement 
at the same time all the Congressmen 
who had voted for the Bland Bill 
It might have been better for us on 
the whole to have gone through that 
experience and that valley of humili- 
ation instead of wasting our substance 
all these years in the purchase of silver 
bullion and landing at last in the finan- 
cial slough where we now find our- 


selves. On the other hand, by the sub- 
stitution of the Allison Bill for the 
Bland Bill we escaped the stigma of 


virtual repudiation of 10 per cent. of 
public and private debts, and the confu- 
sion that would have ensued thereupon. 
The useless silver that we have accumu- 
lated since the Allison Bill was passed is 
perhaps not too great a price to pay for 
avoidance of this stain. 

Mr. Allison, in his letter to Mr. Meyers, 
approaches the main subject, viz., the re- 
peal of the Sherman Law, with very careful 
steps. He says in the first place that 
‘there is a school of statesmen and pub- 
licists in our country who desire to force 
us to the single gold standard.” He agrees 
with Mr. Meyers that ‘‘this ought not to 
be done,” because there is not enough 
gold and not enough silver taken singly 
to transact the business of the world. At 
the same time he is opposed to the policy 
of the Government purchasing silver bul- 
lion and storing it unless this is done by 
international agreement. If there could 
be places of storage for both gold and 
silver bullion, and if international pa- 
per money could be issued upon such bul- 
lion, whici paper could be used in set- 
tling international balances, that would be 
the kind of scheme that would reconcile 





the Senator from lowa to the purchase 
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of bullion which is to be stored but not 


coined. The gist of Mr. Allison's commu- 
nication is found in the following sen 
tence: 





“T am willing to vote to stop the purchase | 


of silver, leaving other questions to be settled 
later, on mature consideration and « omparison 
of views, as the whole subject must be dealt 
with presently.” 


This is a sound position to take, and we | 


do not see how Mr. Allison’s 
spondent, Meyers, or any other reason 
able citizen of Iowa can object to it 
Yet there will be some, of 
soning kind, 
prospect 


corre 


the unrea 
that the 
international 


who will say 


of getting an 


agreement for the purchase and storage | 


of silver and gold bullion and the issue of 
international paper money is very slim, 
and that Mr. Allison, as a member of 
the recent Brussels Conference, ought to 
know this. For all 
Senator has a 
propositions. 


such 
alternative 
that we might 
change our ratio and make it 25 to 1, 
“and as silver bullion advances relatively, 
change the ratio.” Another is that which 
Secretary Windom suggested, viz., ‘‘ that 
the Government should receive bullion 
and issue paper thereon, 
then redeem these paper issues in sil 
ver bullion at the 
in gold.” This, 
does not favor. 


supply of 
One is 


money 


current 
however, the 


price or 
Senator 


cavillers the | 


and | 


One thing he is sure 


| 





of, and this will undoubtedly go far to | 


silence any Republicans who might be 
disposed to cavil at Mr. Allison’s po 
sitions. This is, ‘‘that the 
cannot formulate satisfactory legislation 


Democrats 


upon any of the great public questions | 


now in the minds of the 
we were inclined to be hypercritical, 
we might say, 
Satisfactory to Mr. Allison, or to his cor 
respondent, or to the Republicans, or to 
the Democrats, or to the silver-miners 

The Senator’s letter ends in this 
rather abruptly as it seems to us, but we 
can assure him that if the Democrats for 
mulate legislation for the repeal of the 
purchase clause of the Sherman Act, 
which Mr. Allison says he will vote for, 
it will be satisfactory to most people here 
abouts. 


people.” If 


‘Satisfactory to whom ”’ 


way, 


FINANCIAL WHIMSEYS 
THE monetary system of the 
States adopted in 1878 has worn itself out 
This system went upon the theory that 
a cheap dollar is a good thing for the 
poor. 


United 


Silver was the cheapest material 
that could be found of 
dollars, after paper had 
ed, as it 


which to make 
been reject 
elections which 
followed President Grant’s veto of the 
Inflation Bill. So silver was taken up as 
the next worse thing, and has been coil 
dled and made much of during the fifteen 
subsequent years. 
that silver has done no good to anybody 
Most people are beginning to suspect that 
what the poor man really needs is the 
best kind of money that the world affords 
and not the worst kind. What would be 


was in the 


But it is now plain 
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the situation of the poor man. re rialba hh) of e! ert t i rey 
a savings depositor, if all his money should | resent 
be repavable in funds worth only fifiv- |) lars, bei t et " ’ 
tive ce nts to the dollar What would } purpx is ft { ! Were t 
his situation as a laborer for hire if his | cit 
waves should be paval eat th re rate these 
“He would strike for | ro ow: fr 
would he? Yes, he would i compel and its 
led to do that, unless he was w ti ir Ww 
to lose half of the pay that he had re the existen fa corre ! 
ceived be fore Then Lie question Ww slivel ris ! tthe Cs rr 
ther the strike would succeed would by of no cons t , 
open to dispute and would not | Cth { . 2n 2M 
under three years at least Phe emplover Atlantic Oceat Very tt nd vers 
would say that he could not raise the price vell put sO v tha 
of his goods so as to recoup himself, because the onlw re er a rs ft 
his customers would not pay the advat ire the x } that ar 
and so forth and so on. If the poor | in the pockets of 1 people Now 
man were once brought into close con- | ¥5 nw) ist as. tiat res 
tact and acquaintance with the \ cent is anv } of thes \ ‘ 
dollar that Congressman Bland and Con. | the form of silv 
gressman Bryan want to force upon hin lars wer util t 
he would make it very interesting f every o1 { em w 
them. They would be ‘held u at | and proba 
every turn of the road. It is really a | wor vu 
mercy to them te prevent them from do market as t 
ing what they want to do and then fallit ‘ 
into the hands of their victims orre 
As the 55-cent dollar recedes fron “ ‘ 
a lot of other oddities con into the field | That wade, 
of vision. Our table is piled with them ) 
One of them is the ‘*eroloid dollar ! t 
isan old acquaintance, composed of say | '°"! : 
> cents’ worth of silver and 45 cent epr tw 
worth of gold melted together Anotl v 
is a new system of bank note issues based  “! 
upon silver and gold in equal parts This | they will hay 
might be called the geloid bank note. Still ©Ch! 
another is a proposed issue of intercon ee) tt ‘ 
vertible bonds, which ean be turned it S 
to currency whenever } nes wortl - s 
more than three per cent. interest. and the n | ‘ \ That ni\ 
currency converted back into bor “ n rit | ow w 
ever it is worth less than three per cent S . . 1 ary 7° 
This is likewise a venerabl M ! * : 
tinanee. It had great poy “ 
the silver craze setin. The latter ‘‘k + That ver i 
ed it out,” and now it comes up s! t 
after a retirement of fifteen or « Are they t an 
vears. All these snutty old ti ' sfcag 
upon the theory that ( 
will only devise s k \ ’ 
lar the people w I ‘ . . 
easily, but that « rv t 
100 cents’ worth of 
needed to kee 1) he vitl ist ft < retor i cr I { 
asa gold dollar x ; 
philosophical as it w ve 
that a dozen gar ssl the fact 
room could increase xccoun 
by using paste be in a whore generation 
wooden ones nofa dawning 
We do not mea t eal harshlv wit { mit h Sense nti rect of money 
people who, with honest purpos r nal Wi the present Silver 
forward what they conside1 se Law Is uncol nally repealed 
dies for the troubles int wi h si Gayngntwi Appoas 
legislation has brought us. Most 
have had silver dinned in their ears unt ; 
thev really think that, in eae ene PAPERS 
any money at all, it is necessary _ 
and make it half good at ! , ff the earliest victories for human 
A writer in the 7 asks that pay rights gained in the Revolutionary period 
whether it is not true that the ¥ mn France was the suppression of the 
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trade-corporations or guilds. Whatever 
may have been the origin of these as- 
sociations or their earlier purposes, they 
had become monopolies of a very op- 
pressive character, and their exclusive 
privileges were exercised in restraint of the 
rights of labor. For a century all such 
unions remained illegal in France, but as 
the prohibition of association in itself, 
where no illegal purpose exists, is a viola- 
tion of natural liberty, no opposition was 
made to a law passed some ten years since 
authorizing the formation of trade-unions 
or syndicates, provided certain regula- 
tions were complied with. 

This decade, however, has seen a re- 
crudescence of socialistic ideas, taking its 
inspiration largely from the principle that 
the whole product of labor and capital is 
due to the laborer, all profit being nothing 
but robbery. Hence, a general sympathy 
for Labor as something downtrodden 
and oppressed became fashionable, and 
whoever assumed to speak for Labor was 
listened to with respectful attention. The 
more restless among the poor were of 
course ready to accept this sympathy and 
to demand this attention for their ut- 
terances. The formation of trade-unions 
gave them an opportunity to claim that 
these unions stood for Labor in gene- 
ral, and the spokesmen of these bodies at 
once became political powers. We have 
passed through an experience with these 
demagogues in this country which per- 
haps will not have to be repeated. In 
England they are now in the early stages 
of such an experience, but in France a 
picturesque culmination has just taken 
place. 

Upon the theory that all those who work 
for wages constitute an oppressed class, it 
follows necessarily that the Government 
ought to do something for this class; and 
upon the theory that trade-unions repre- 
sent this class, the Government ought to 
render its assistance to these unions. Ac- 
cordingly, after much discussion, princi- 
pally of a frothy character, the Govern 
ment decided to establish a ‘‘ Bourse 
du Travail,” or gigantic Jabor exchange, 
at Paris, which should te the home of 
Labor, and furnish workmen a refuge 
where the tyranny of capital could not 
reach them. This large and magnificent 
building was, consistently with theory, 
turned over to the syndicates, who im- 
mediately demanded and presently ob- 
tained pecuniary subventions from the 
Government, which may be said to have 
provided them not only with lodging, but 
with board also. An important feature 
of this Bourse was an immense hall, where 
meetings in behalf of Labor could be 
held, and theories of reform and of gov- 
ernment be discussed upon a grand scale. 

- The rest of the building was principally 
given up to the offices of the syndicates, 
which soon came to be numbered by hun- 
dreds, 

Undoubtedly a considerable legitimate 
business was transacted on this Bourse in 
bringing employers and workingmen to- 
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gether, but the leaders of the French syn- 
dicates were not content with this humble 
achievement. They insisted that, as they 
represented Labor by general consent, 
all laborers must submit to them, and 
their emissaries spread the doctrine that 
laborers who refused to join the unions 
ought not to be permitted to work: by 
such refusal they put themselves outside 
the social pale, as it were, and cast off 
their allegiance to Labor. Moreover, 
the leaders of the syndicates declined to 
comply with the provisions of the law 
by which their existence was autho- 
rized, finding that certain particulars 
required by the law as to the resi- 
dence and previous history of members 
were inconvenient; and at the meetings in 
the great hall, sentiments were commonly 
expressed hostile to the Government and 
to the existing constitution of society. 
In fact, it was scarcely a year before the 
Government found that in organizing this 
labor exchange they had established a ve- 
ritable hotbed of revolution. 

The crisis was not long delayed. The 
recent riot in Paris was too much for the 
self-restraint of the syndicates. They 
heartily took part with the rioters, and 
denounced the police and the Govern- 
ment without stint. For the Government 
the situation was unpleasant if not se- 
rious. To be insulted and defied by 
Labor after it had been housed and 
warmed and fed was bad enough, but it 
would be worse if the Bourse should ac- 
tually become the headquarters of a re- 
volutionary committee. Accordingly the 
resolution was reached to compel the syn- 
dicates to comply with the law as to re- 
gistration. The syndicates refused to obey, 
with loud protests against the persecu- 
tion of a detestable Government. The 
Government then threatened them with 
expulsion from the Bourse if they did not 
submit; they replied that they would re- 
sist the Government with force. The last 
night of the struggle is described with 
much feeling by the reporters of the 
Paris press. The members of the syn- 
dicates found that large numbers of 
‘‘laborers,” not of their fraternities, but 
making the inconvenient claim to be 
equally entitled to occupy the Labor 
building, had volunteered to assist in the 
defence, and that it was impossible to 
decline their aid. These volunteers seem 
to have favored the view urged by one of 
the syndicate orators, that the true place 
for the audience to be was in the Latin 


Quarter assisting the mob. Against 
this another leader urged that their 


duty was to stay and defend the Bourse. 
Finally, after hours of wild uproar, it was 
proclaimed that the assembly was to 
separate into two parts, one to join the 
mob, the other to defend the Bourse. But 
though this assembly adjourned, another 
took its place, and pandemonium reigned 
during the rest of the night. 

The following day a squadron of troops 
enclosed the Bourse du Travail, a detach- 
ment of police entered the building, and 





its defenders, protesting against the des- 
potic act of the Government, accepted an 
invitation to withdraw. They are now 
frantically appealing to the trade union- 
ists to ‘‘ avoid all complicity ” with the 
Government, and to engage in a universal 
strike. But the Bourse du Travail is 
closed. The great hall is empty. There 
remains only, as an epitaph for this ex- 
periment in Socialism, the inscription 
chalked upon a blackboard in this hall: 


L’Anarchie, c’est le salut! 
Vive la Révolution! 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF 


Paris, June 30, 1893. 


1889, 


A FEW weeks more, and the Chamber of 1889 
will have ceased to exist. There is nothing in 
its character or work serving to distinguish it 
from its predecessors; but this very sameness 
and uniformity suggest certain reflections that 
may throw light upon some aspects of parlia- 
mentary life in France. 

First of all, then, I may repeat that the 
Chamber of 1889 does not differ in composition 
from its predecessors; in other words, that the 
divers professions and trades of the country 
are represented in it in almost the same pro- 
portions. The computation that permits this 
statement to be made is a somewhat difficult 
one. It has nevertheless been attempted; and 
though, as may be easily understood, the re 
sults obtained cannot pretend to mathematical 
accuracy, the general conclusions one is able to 
draw are not without interest. For instance, 
it is remarked that of the three chief categories 
under which the labor of the country may be 
comprised—to wit, agriculture, industry, and 
commerce—there are very few representatives 
in Parliament. It may be replied, ‘‘Oh, that 
is easily accounted for. A tradesman or a mer 
chant cannot find much time to give to any 
other interests than those strictly relating to 
his business.” And yet if we compare the 
Chamber of Deputies with the English House 
of Commons in this respect, we find that in the 
latter the representatives of the agricultural 
and commercial interests occupy the first place 
as regards numbers. With us the majority 
of Deputies are either ex-functionaries of the 
State, who have left the public service to enter 
into politics, or else people belonging to the 
liberal professions. These latter are for the 
most part either country doctors or lawyers, 
whose calling and continual contact with the 
electors have permitted them to obtain a sort 
of popularity that at length arouses an ambi- 
tion in them to offer themselves as Parlia- 
mentary candidates. One more class must be 
added to the former, a class which perhaps 
predominates over every other, that of bar- 
risters. 

The preponderance of these elements in the 
Chamber necessarily introduces some inconve- 
niences so far as concerns the carrying on of 
Parliamentary work. Thus, to begin with a 
small item, the barristers are naturally skilled 
in public speaking; and expressing themselves 
as they do with such facility, they never lose 
an opportunity of making a speech. They 
thus lengthen out useless discussions, and often 
excite debates of a frivolous character, the 
more so as they have a strong personal interest 
in putting themselves forward. The fact is 
that these people—doctors, barristers, and 
functionaries—are nearly all of them similarly 
situated. The posts they held were not very 
brilliant, and the future apparently in store 
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tion. Politics for them is the road leading to 
the honors they covet. And so they seek to 
bring themselves to the front by all the means 
in their power: make motions in the Chamber 
that are utterly devoid of utility, and are al 
ways ready with an interpellation from no 
other motive than to make a stir in connection 
. with their name, and to acquire sufficient repu- 
tation in the country to assure their reélection 

Not that they really care about being Deputy 

It is only ambition that prompts them; besides 

which, in many cases, the Deputies are men of 

slender fortune, and on the money score can 

not be indifferent to the advantages of the po- 
1 sition. As a matter of fact, 9,000 franes per 
year as salary, and a free pass on the railways, 
not to speak of other minor privileges, are not 
things to be despised. go fur- 
ther, and say that though the cases are rare, 
yet there have been Deputies who, owing to 
the prestige of their parliamentary mandate, 
have increased their influence in the financial 
} world, and have thus been enabled to make 
good strokes of business and signally to im- 
prove their pecuniary circumstances. 

Another point of resemblance between the 
Chamber of 1889 and its predecessors consists in 
the large number of bills that it leaves undealt 
with after having taken them up. It 
hardly be explained here that all the inquiries 
and drafting of billscarried out by the commit 
tees and sub-committees of one Chamber, if they 
have not been converted into acts passed by 
Parliament before the dissolution, become null 
and void, and have to be gone through afresh in 
case of being taken up by the Chamber that suc- 
ceeds. A great lossof time and work is caused 
by this state of things, and to remedy it a mo- 
tion was submitted to the Chamber a few days 
ago, by which it was proposed to substitute in 
place of the present general-election system a 
partial renewal similar to the one used in elec- 
tions to the Senate. It was proposed that one- 
half of the members should be reélected every 
two or three years, so that Parliament would 
in a way become permanent, and the incon- 
venience just pointed out would necessarily 
disappear. The motion was, however, rejected 
by a considerable majority, and we need not 
linger over a discussion of it. 

Still another feature common to this and to 
preceding Legislatures is that it is dyinga natu 
ral death. And yet if any Chamber deserved 
to be dissolved before its term, it is surely the 
present one. It has been said that, when elect- 
ed, it was charged to deal with two things 
} first, to combat Boulangism: and, secondly, 


We may even 


— 


need 





tion. When these two missions were accom- 
plished—when Boulangism was defunct and 
the commercial treaties formerly existing were 
replaced by the double-tariff system—the 
Chamber, it was said, was at a loss what to 
do. There was at that time some talk of a dis 
} solution. It may be remembered that in a pre 
vious letter I referred to this eventuality, and 
said that, for rather more than a year before 
the Loubet Cabinet came into power, dissolu 
tion had been a possible occurrence. The Gov- 
ernment, however, took no action in the mat- 
ter—a course which it must since have regret 
ted, for, as if to prove that the current opinion 





) was correct, since that time the Chamber has 
presented the spectacle of a body without real 
j coherence in its parts. The list of important 


measures and useful motions dealt with in Par 
liament since that date is not a very long one 
To counterbalance it we have the ridiculous 
conduct of the Chamber in the Panama affair, 
and the grotesque incidents provoked quite re- 
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for them was not in accord with their ambi- cent 





to modify the tariff in a protectionist direc- | 


attenti 


The 


Nation. 


ly by an honorable Deputy who undertook 

to support bis charges with documents pretend 

ed to have been stolen from the English Em 
bassv 

Contrary to the spirit of the Constitution 


which seeks to counterbalance the Chamber bv 


other powers, the Deputies are gradually be 
coming the preponderating element in our po 
litical system. One can scarcely lay too much 


emphasis on this tendency, since it appears des 


tined sooner or later to assume prime impot 


tance in politics. It is, moreover, patent at the 
present time that any Government must hesi 
tate to use the powers conferred upon it by the 
Constitution against the Chamber of Deputies 
inasmuch as, according to the principles avowed 
by one section of the Republican party, suct 
an act would seem to be directed against the 
accepted doctrine of the national sovereignty 
and, being as such condemned by many as a 
kind of coup be 
country against those who had had recourse to 
it. To the 
character of the Deputies themselves, some re 


Vetat, it would used in the 


overcome deterioration in the 


formers would abandon the payment of mem 
bers of Parliament. Such a proceeding would 
certainly suftice to modify the composition of 
But 
what Chamber would consent to pass such a 


Parliament in a very marked manner 


measure, Which, indeed, would be in open con 
tradiction of the ideas current to-day, which 
the remuneration of 


even admit 


town counci 


lors’? A measure of this kind would be declared 
anti-democratic, on the ground that a larg: 
number of citizens would necessarily be shut 
out of the Chamber Not only so, but if the 


payment of members were abandoned, this re 


form would not go very far towards remedvi 


the defects of our present arrangement. It 
would still be necessary to create political am 
bition in the minds of a number of people whe 
for the moment possess no such ambition 
and it would still be necessary to persuade the 
electors to let themselves be deceived by cet 
tain appearances—which would be less easy 


than it is now—and to succeed in making « 


tions the exact contrary of what they are now 


In a word, it would be necessary to modify all 


the political customs of the country, and even 








in some respects to modify the character of the 
nation S 
\ PROPOSED REFORM IN PARIS 
LONDON, July 7, 180 
PARISLANS are so prone to herald the 

Vations with noise ¢ lisorder that auges 

wrought in silence are apt to pass t 

Were «ne asked for this summer's chief event 
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harges, in besie 1 | t 
lead in importance 
lents a movement st 
the revolt against I and the deatl Nug 
promises far more ser s sequences, t 
hitherto it has made small stir among artists 
This movement threatens, not t Prefect 
Police, but the f gners in Paris, and it has 
been formally inaug i by the Soci-t 
Libre des Artistes Francais. Their resolution 
that henceforth, at the Champs-Elysées, medals 
ight not to be bestowed upon alien exhibitors, 
ee €e t wide tw evel 
r Paris of ¢ t ul whict 
has made her t! 4 f the world of art 
The step taken by the Society deserves more 


n than it has received. It issafe to say 
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H to begin wit finds th isterpiect 
the wl ion, Mr. Whist » “Po 
tra f his M ccupving. as it should, a 
t ! However, one almost wishes 
Ss % " ts 1 prosit ear the Manet. 
where it hung a little lower n the wall, and 
was ina better rht. and altogether was seen 
to great uivantag But it would take a 
bad light leed, to disguise utterly its incom 
paral beauty Opposite now is Mr. Sar 
rent’s ‘“‘Carmencita.” original, daring, clever 
and cal vy. not losing, by time. Next tothe 
W histler—truly a test—is Mr. McLure Hamil 
ton’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone. It is impossi 
ble in passing. not te mention, by way of re 


nder, that these three, the most distinguished 


canvases in the room, are the work of Ameri 
cans. There are also the ‘‘Retour ” of Mr. Mosler 

| believe the first picture by an American 
bought for the collection—and the sénedi 
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cité” of Mr. Walter Gay, and the paintings of 
Marie Bashkirtseff (but these are typical of 
industry and notoriety rather than of genius). 
In one corner, a drawing by Burne-Jones hangs 
under Carlos Schwabe’s design for the cover of 
the last edition of Zola’s **Réve.” Mesdag, 
Zorn, and Edelfelt are represented, and so also 
are De Nittis, who belongs to a past tradition, 
“and Alfred Stevens, who still seems modern 
even in the Champ-de-Mars. The general effect 
of this little collection is that which is always 
desirable, but seldom attainable, in a picture 
exhibition: there is hardly a painting which 
fails to interest. Naturally, therefore, its 
strength and excellence seem greater, it may 
be, than they really are, and every time the 
Frenchman goes to the Luxembourg he is con- 
fronted with this eloquent proof of the foreign- 
er’s success and influence. 

It is trying, I admit. But it will profit him 
little if the foreigner be banished—for banish- 
ment practically it must prove if the latter be 
declared ineligible for competitions and honors 
atthe Salon. It is their international character 
which has made the Salons so important. Be- 
cause Paris is the picture market, not of France 
alone, but of the whole world, have buyers and 
patrons and dealers swarmed thither for many 
The breadth which has prevailed in the 
schools has been their chief virtue. 
has demonstrated what danger there is in an 
undue pride in national art. If France in the 
present panic decide to follow her example and 
turn the back upon the stranger at her own gate, 
it must result in the consecration of the French 
artist to the petty and the mediocre. His fel- 
low-artists will not be slow to seek new head- 
quarters elsewhere. But the authorities at the 
Champs-Elysées may have the sense to foresee 
a. Oh. 


years, 


England 


the evil, and so avoid it. 


Correspondence. 


THE CLASSICS AT WILLIAM 


MARY. 


AND 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I read with interest the note of Mr. 
William Garrett Brown published in your is- 
sue of June 22, 1803, concerning the admission 
of John Dawson of Virginia to Harvard Col- 
lege in May, 1780. I have tried for some time 
to find out something about his parentage, and 
Mr. Brown may be able to add to our informa- 
tion about him by an examination of the Har- 
vard matriculation book. He was called 
‘Beau Dawson,” and was eminently popular 
in society and politics. Two Dawsons—Wil- 
liam and Thomas—were presidents of William 
and Mary, but I am not satisfied that Hon. 
John Dawson was a son of either. Neither 
Greek nor Latin was taught at William and 
Mary in 1780. The College was reorganized in 
1779 under the lead of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
two chairs of Divinity and that of ‘* Humani- 
ty,” in which the classics had been taught, 
were abolished. The great reformer, whose 
hand is seen in all departments of thought, 
substituted for the Divinity Schools the Schools 
of Law and Medicine, and for the School of 
* Humanity” the School of Modern  Lan- 
quages, He made his old preceptor, Chancel- 
lor Wythe, first Professor of Law; Dr. James 
McClurg, who represented Virginia in the Con- 
vention of 1787, Professor of Medicine; and an 
Italian gentlemen, Charles Bellini, Professor 
of Modern Languages. 

I think that these chairs were the first of 
their kind in America. Up to 1783 there were 





The Nation. 


only three chairs of regular professorships at 
Harvard. The professorship of Medicine was 
established in 1783 and that of Law in 1815. Mr. 
Jefferson’s chair of Modern Languages, substi- 
tuted for the Ancient Languages, at William 
and Mary, was, like his whole life, a revolt 
against the old order of things. But in 1794 
the chair of Humanity was restored, and the 
study of Latin and Greek resumed, under John 
Bracken, The modern languages were found 
to be an excellent addition to the course of 
study, but it was also found that their study 
should not cause the study of the classics to be 
Jefferson had to admit that 
‘““while every other article could be as well ac- 
quired at William and Mary as at any place 
in Europe,” the habit of speaking the modern 
languages could not be so well acquired. 
Lyon G, TYLER. 


dispensed with. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
WILLIAMSBURG, Va., July 17, 1893. 





PROF, SIEMERING’S WASHINGTON. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sirk: In No, 1459 of your esteemed journal, 
a correspondent, writing under the signature 
“Help,” from Philadelphia, June 6, enters 
his protest against what he calls ‘‘ ruinous jux- 
taposition” to the venerable State-house of 
that city of a monument to be erected to the 
memory of Washington in the rear of said 
building. I do not purpose to engage in the 
controversy over that local question. In his 
eagerness, however, to save what he considers 
a sacred spot from encroachment, ‘ Help” in- 
flicts a great injury on the eminent artist who 
has created the monument in question, Rudolf 
Siemering of Berlin. 
the Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania 
for their great project upon the merits of his 
model, which was exhibited at Philadelphia in 
1881, in competition with various designs from 
notable sculptors of different nationalities, 
Siemering has been at work on his task «ver 
since, and bestowed upon it the fulness of his 
genius. When completed and shown here at 
last year’s art exhibition, it was considered by 
the most competent judges as a work of art 
which, in sublimity of conception, originality 
of composition, and perfection in all parts, is to 
be ranked among the chefs-TVaurre of all 
time. 
were mingled that such a work should go 
abroad; but with its thoroughly American 
features it belongs to your nation, and Ger- 
mans will be proud and gratified that it has 
been given to one of their kin thus to embody 
the glories of a kindred people. 

To denounce such an achievement, as ‘* Help” 
does, as ‘tan obvious plagiarism of the de- 
sign of the well-known figure of the great 
Frederick at Berlin,” can be explained only by 


Having been chosen by 


With the universal admiration, regrets 


sheer ignorance of the subject on which he 
writes, basing his judgment avowedly on 
‘newspaper cuts” only, and misled by some 
inconsiderate comparison as to the well-known 
monument of Rauch. There is nothing in the 
Washington monument that resembles it save 
the cocked hat Washington and 
Frederick inthe same way, after the fashion of 
their time. Of all this ‘‘ Help” might have 
satisfied himself by taking a peep at the shop 
where the parts of the monument are stored in 
Philadelphia, before defaming a well-known 
artist whose name he suppresses. It must be 
mortifying in the extreme for a man of the 
standing of Prof, Siemering to see the work to 


worn by 


which he has given his whole soul and devoted 
the prime of his life, greeted in such a manner, 
by being drawn into a local quarrel to which 
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he is entirely foreign, having bad in view 
rather a site in Fairmount Park for the sake 
of the wider range which a work of such 
calibre would seem to call for. This is the 
more to be regretted when ignorance, speak 


ing of it as an incongruous pile to be set up, 
finds utterance in an organ of the tone which 
has ever characterized the Nation, in “* juxta 
position” to certain performances of local 
Philadelphia sheets which appeal to the native 
spirit of the country for resistance to the 
‘threatened Prussian invasion.” 
Very respectfully, 
Dr. JOHANNES Rosina. 
BERLIN, July 10, 1893. 


ECONOMIC IDEAS IN NEBRASKA 
To THE EpiTror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Having been compelled on account of 
ill-health to spend the past nine months here, 
and getting a surfeit of cheap-money gabble, | 
subscribed for my old adviser, the Nation 
Thus fortified, I started out in a little mission 
ary work, and have been successful in dis 
abusing some minds of their ideas on money. 

My object in writing you is merely to testify 
to the accuracy of your knowledge of the situa- 
tion. Being sadly in need of capital, which 
could be used to great advantage to all con- 
cerned, and being compelled to pay a high rate 
of interest on what is obtained, the people here 
are willing to swallow anything that promises 
more money. Their willingness to be duped by 
mine-owners is exceeded only by the density of 
their ignorance in matters of finance. Some 
think that a circulation of $50 per capita means 
that they would have that $50. 

During the past winter the Legislature passed 
a freight bill which had the effect of raising 
the freight on corn for through shipment 
While complaining bitterly of the way they are 
robbed by railroads, not one in ten can tell the 
rate on grain to Chicago, or what the relation 
between prices there and here should be. Hay 
ing bought 600 bushels of corn eight miles from 
the railroad, T must pay 4 cents per bushel to 
have it hauled those eight miles, while it costs 
only 16 cents to forward it to Chicago. I ob 
tain not a little amusement in picturing the 
profits of a railroad for those eight miles, but 
so far have been unable to find any one who 
wishes to invest. 

[am yours respectfully, Kk, 


NEBRASKA, July 18, S93. 


Notes. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co. have nearly ready 
the twenty-second volume of their authorized 
Brant wood edition of Ruskin’s writings, being 
‘The Elements of Drawing, in Three Letters to 
Beginners,” with the usual introduction by 
Prof. Norton, 

Harper & Bros. have gathered ‘Other Essays 
from the Easy Chair’ as a second volume of 
selections from the late George William Cur 
tis’s contributions to their Magazine. 

‘Stories of the South’ is the latest volume in 
the dainty series called ‘Stories from = Serih- 
ner,” and has its tiny measure filled out by 
Thomas Nelson Page, Harrison Robertson, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and Rebecea Harding Davis 

The International Limited Edition of the 
Waverley Novels (Boston: Estes & Lauriat; 
New York: Bryan, Taylor & Co.) is continued 
with four volumes, divided between * Old Mor- 
tality’ and ‘ Heart of Midlothiay.’ The illus- 
trations to the latter seem to us the best yet 
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issued in the present series. The single-volume 
Dryburgh Edition, on the other hand (Mac- 
millan), adds ‘Ivanhoe’ to its eight predeces 
sors, With woodcuts after designs by Gordon 
Browne. 

The Herbarium of Harvard University has 
issued a pocket ‘ List of the Plants contained in 
the Sixth Edition of Gray’s Manual of the Bota- 
ny of the Northern United States,’ embracing 
the territory east of the one hundredth meridian 
and north of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Ar- 
kansas. Mr. John A. Allen is the compiler, his 
aim having been to facilitate herbarium ex- 
changes and furnish a useful adjunct to the 
* Manual.’ 
tains some corrections of the parent work. 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, have supple 
mented their general Guide to the World's 
Fair with ‘A Week at the 
after some general information about Chicago 


An appendix of eight pages con- 


Fair,’ in which, 
and access to the Fair, the sight-seeing is ap 
portioned among six secular days, with a chap 
ter for each. The 
guide is illustrated, and well equipped with 
diagrams. Laird & Lee, Chicago, send us a 
new edition of ‘Hill’s Guide to Chicago and 
the World’s Fair,’ which we have already cha 
racterized as particularly useful for the city 
Its finding-list of articles on exhibition at the 
Fair will also be appreciated. 


The design is a good one. 


‘Salem at the World’s Columbian Exposi 
tion’ is a catalogue issued by the Essex Insti 
tute, and no one can deny that the old Massa 
chusetts city acquits itself handsomely in the 
Two plates of old furniture adorn 
the pamphlet. 

The July number of the Library Journal 
contains abstracts of the papers read at the 
World’s Fair Congress and Chicago Conference 
of Librarians on July 13-22. Ina paper read 
by Mr. G. Iles of this city, it is stated that next 
year there will be begun here a weekly index 
to periodicals, with this peculiarity, that each 
succeeding issue will repeat the titles already 


great show. 


published. The Mergenthaler machine, or one 
operated on the same principle of casting type 
in solid lines of metal, makes this repetition 
with fresh alphabetization easy. 

Apropos of this mnovation, the Boston Public 
Library will hereafter publish weekly an alpha 
betical list of newly acquired books * printed 
from the type set up for new cards for the eard- 
catalogue, so that the titles in the weekly list will 
be similar in all respects to those in the card- 
catalogue.” 
ment of the practice of printing in the Libra- 
ry’s Quarterly Bulletin a classified list of new 
books. The space thus gained will be used in 
printing subject lists, special bibliographies, and 


This scheme involves the abandon- 


reprints or facsimiles of original documents, 
prints, and manuscripts in the Library. The 
April number, for example, opens with a third 
and enlarged edition of its Chronological Index 
to Historical Fiction (including prose fiction, 
plays, and poems); the first instalment being of 
England to the reign of Victoria. Then fol- 
lows a conspectus of works in the Library re 
lating to the telegraph and telephone; a list of 
Transactions and like serial publications cut 
rently taken in the Library 
list of books pertaining to Hawaii; and finally 
a facsimile of the earliest known chart of 
ton harbor, prepared by the order of Goy. An 


a vast number; a 
Bos 
dros, The alphabetical list of accessions may 
be subscribed for at $1.50 a year: the Bulletin 
at $1.00, 

‘ Nicaragua,’ by Courtenay de Kalb, is the 
title of a reprint from the Bulletin of the Ame- 
rican Geographical Society, which proves to be 
a short but painstaking study of the Mosquito 
Coast. The political status of this f 


wher 
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"t' he 


home of 


Nation. 


Managua treaty, as explained by an award of 
the Austrian Emperor in 1881. To almost all 
intents and purposes, the region governs itself, 
but it is subject to Nicaragua, while Great 
Britain, which formerly exercised a protec 
torate over it, retains a dangerous right to in 
terfere in case of an infraction of the treaty 
The arrangement works badly and produces 
The insignificance of 
the territory, with its 7,500 Indian, negro, and 
white inhabitants, has enabled it to 
but the 


would greatly increase its importance 


trouble and confusion, 


vet along 


tolerably so far; Nicaragua Canal! 


, and in 
time compel some sort of a new settlement, 


Which may not be reached without 


difficulty. 
healthy 


serious 


The country seems to be very 


for the tropics, and its capital and 


chief seaport, Bluetields, has a future as the 
starting pointof a railroad to rich lands in the 
interior. Mr. DeKalb’s study, while mainly his 
torical, derives interest from bis observations 
It mav be 
had, for fifty cents, of the author, at 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y 

Inthe National Geou tj hie 


July 10 Gen, Greely enumerates the hundred 


of country and peoples on the spot 


Irving 
Vagazine for 


most populous cities of the world in accordance 
with the latest censuses, which are dated in each 
Mors 


English-speaking 


ease. Canton alone is estimated than 


half (52) are populated by 
races or controlled by them: and seventeen of 
these are in the United States, which has twen 
ty-eight cities whose population exceeds LOO 
O00 


The Seottish Geog aphica Vagarine for 
July opens with an account of the proceed 
ings of the Anglo- Portugues: Delimitation 


East Africa. This 
by an interesting sketch of the 


Commission in is followed 
(ATHENS, prob 


ably the best representatives of the uncivil 


ized Indians of Peru, by Do R. Urquhart 
who had many opportunities of observing 
them during a surveying expedit to tl 
upper tributaries of the Amazon. Thev have 


no elected chief, and ** probably have not had 


since Pizarro slew Atahualpa Their ven 


tion for the last of the 
the hereditary and inextinguishable hatred for 


Ineas is shown alse in 


the descendants of his murderers, as well as 


by the fact that their women still wear 


strip round the dress as mourning for their 
great chief. Crime is rare among them, and 
they are truthful, honest, and brave rt 

religion is a strange mixtur f Christianity 


idolatry, and sun-worship 
belief in witchcraft, 
must lead to the extinetion of the race. Nearly 
death 
rally a woman, who is imn 


which, unless eradicated 


every Is ascribed Tor Sorbie Wifteh, n 





or beheaded. Apparentiv their only weay 
is the bow and arrow, the latter be 


excepting the barbs i pe t. wl his f lof 


*‘a black, exceedingly hard wood, f l as 
sort of crust growing ward o1 1 Spe - 
palm.” Around the arrow ‘feathers are ar 
ranged ina spiral so as to give the missile a1 
tary motion in flight \ brief: hist 
sketch of the progress in the teaching we 


szraphy in Germany may also be mentioned 





Part 2 of vol. xix. of the Annals of the Ha 
vard College Observatory ntains tw me 
moirs, one, by Prof. Art} Sear! peor the 
Zodiacal Light, and th t! by the Director 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, upon the Atmosphet 
Absorption of Phot | x Rays. Phot 
graphic plates are ted most by a bluer 
part of the spectrum than that which most 
affects the human eve, and this bluer part ts 
much more absorbed by the atmosphere, s 
that th rrection to the brightness of a star 


} 
buccaneers was determined by the 





(>.>) 


on account of its zenith distance is much great 


er when the photographic method of observa 
tion is used than under direct vision The 
form and value of the correction are in this 


paper worked out elegantly and satisfactorily 


and the photographic magnitudes of nearly 
WO stars between declinations > and &) are 
incidentally determined Photographically 
the blue stars are shown as brighter and th 
red stars as fainter than to the eve, tl lis 
repancy often amounting to a whole mag 
nitude The effect f th imiosphere is te 


lower the photographic brightness of an av: 


rage star in the zenith by (44 of a m 


This efYeet is diminished with aSiucgh barom 
htly 


theist Weather it 


ter, and is shig increased im warm ated 
is decidediv greater in t! 


autumn than in the spring of the year 


We have received the first volume of tl 
Physical Reciew, “a journal of experimental 
and theoretical physics,” conducted by Falward 
L. Nichols and Ernest Merritt, and published 
for Cornell University by Macmillan “Ty 
Transmission Spectraiof Certain Suletances 
the Infrared” by Ernest Fo Nichols ! 
Infra-red Spectra of the Alkali by Bet 
W. Snow Relation between the Lengths of 
the Vard and tl Metre.” by Wilham A. Ro 
wers The (1 il Current D ty f top 
per Deposition by Samuel Sheldon amd 
M. Downing. and \ tieomet al Proof of 
the Three Ammeter Method of Measuring Pow 
er.” Ov Fredet Bedell and Alb Se | 
are ghe leading peapers Thies are notes and 
reviews of new blasoks tt teaut 
fullv printed 

The M ari i i l alx rats Vat W ts 
Holl, Mass., ts holding its sixths wens 
with laboratory fa ties tent! vest ’ 
ind instruct in anime alt 1 vv, phys 
Lowry ind b inv, und t tial 

f Pro ‘ ©) Whitmar {tt \ versity 
) A, SEN ld bv a pes Welve assist 
ants. Tl a it present atte i 
sttrients al Vos ifors, ft sentit ct 

iw ( nobis Ya brim Harvard 
( tht Pennsviva 2 W ames, KRrow how 
loin, Cinecinnat the Northwestern l niversityv, 
Brvn Mawr. Vassar. Suitl Welleslev. the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, and manv of the 
stualler Viewes 

l } tit sys i \ssess nts.’ Mr 
Victor Rosewat tributes to the Columbia 
( exe | 1 Series an exhaustive review 

t pra e and principles of our States in 
uising funds for improvements that are to 
s t an extent loca is t to be properly 
hargeable mm thie whole community rhe 
betterment” principle, Mr. Rosewater thinks, 
Was intraduced inte the law of New York from 
t act of Parliament passed to regulate the 
t ing i ion after the great fire of 
Mm. and it uw from the law f New York 
efly that the system has been developed in 
his ntrv 

Dentu’s publishing- house has issued * Mes 
Campagnes,” by Loon Chottean, a gentleman 
‘ 4 be remembered by New York and 
Boston merchants and business men as an 


arnest advocate of reciprocity between the 


United States and France. The book is simply 
in a unt of the Speer hes delivered by M 
this 


succeeded in 


Chotteau in both America and France on 


ne subject He 
ing about reciprocity, but he is not dis 


has not yet 


bi ing 





and this account of his campaigns is 





to interest those who are opposed to his 
views as well as those who are in sympathy 
with him 


(me of the best works on French versification 


which have appeared of late is Clair Tisseur’s 
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‘Modestes Observations sur l’art de versifier.’ 
M. Tisseur belongs to a Lyonnese family of 
poets and philosophers, the best known of 
whom, perhaps, is Jean, the poet. M. Clair 
Tisseur proposes certain reformsin versification, 
and, in order to justify his proposals, examines 
French verse, in its different forms and in suc- 
cessive epochs, with a clearness and an absence 
of technical phraseology which lend an added 
charm to his book. He is a very sprightly 
writer, and his erudition is never allowed to 
become heavy; and although such a subject as 
his is very apt to be treated in dull and most 
unpoetic fashion, M. Tisseur has made _ his 
valuable work an exceedingly bright and inte- 
resting one. As he brings down his subject to 
the most modern verse, he will frequently be 
referred to by students of prosody. We have 
received also ‘ Studies in French Versification,’ 
by Prof. A. R. Hohlfeldt of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. They bear upon the treatment of the 
Alexandrine verse by Racine and Hugo, and 
may be consulted profitably on this point. 

That delightful critic, Emile Montégut, has 
added another volume to his work. This latest 
one, published by Hachette, is entitled ‘ Esquis- 
ses Littéraires,’ and, while it does not deal 
with any of the greater writers, contains en- 
joyable articles on P. J. Stahl, Gustave 
Planche, Mme. de Gasparin, and a few others. 
These minor writers are as carefully examined 
and appreciated as any of the greater ones of 
whom M. Montégut had previously given us 
his opinion. 

M. Gustave Larroumet, whose studies in 
dramatic history and criticism we noticed re- 
cently, has now issued a volume of ‘Etudes 
de littérature et d’art’ (Paris: Hachette & 
Cie.). Some of these studies are especially 
worthy of attention: that on ‘‘Somaize et la 
Société précieuse” contains several new 
points, and sweeps away some existing mis- 
takes; that on “Le XVIIIe Sitcle et la 
critique contemporaine” places that much 
discussed age in a truer light, and, when read 
in connection with the excellent study on 
‘“‘Les Origines francaises du Romantisme,” 
gives a much truer view of the epoch of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau than is generally taken. 
M. Larroumet also enters the lists on behalf of 
Scribe, who is a good deal talked and written 
about now, in a vigorous study which brings 
out the good points of the celebrated dramatist. 


—The announcement of honors at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago after the initial year may 
possibly shed light on the reluctance of our 
older universities to throw open their emolu- 
ments and rewards on equal terms to men and 
women. Eleven of the general fellowships 
have been won by women, although they 
numbered less than one-third of the appli- 
cants for these desirable appointments. The 
new fellows are graduates of Bryn Mawr 
College, University of Cincinnati, Cornell Uni- 
versity, University of Michigan, University’ 
of Minnesota, Syracuse University, Vassar 
College (two students), Wellesley College, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Western Reserve 
University. Of three new “special” fellow- 
ships, two will be held by women—that in his- 
tory by a graduate of Vassar, and one in Eng- 
lish by a Ph.M. of the University of Chicago. 
The relative proportion of male and female 
students did not justify expectation for more 
than a modest showing of women in the honor 
list, but their success all along the line but- 
tresses two claims made by the advocates of 
university education for women, namely, wo- 
men’s mental capacity, and the high grade of 
work now being done by them at various edu- 











cational centres. The thirteen fellowships just 
as-igned to women at the University of Chi- 
cago represent preliminary college work broad 
enough to include special training in mathe- 
matics, Greek, Latin, Romance languages and 
literature, English, political science, history, 
physiology, and biology. Discussion of the 
question whether or no there is any significance 
in the fact that eight of these winners have 
been trained at coeducational institutions, we 
leave to those who delight in social dialectics. 


—The ‘‘ Old Two-seed-in-the-Spirit- Predesti- 
narian Baptists” form a cardinal curiosity of 
the Census. It will surprise our readers to 
learn that this sect has churches in more than 
half our States, scattered in 219 counties. 
Three of them are not a hundred miles from 
the city of New York. Had Priestley lived a 
century later, they would have been prominent 
in his ‘ Corruptions of Christianity.’ The Bap- 
tist tenet that immersion is an essential of bap- 
tism runs to seed in their requiring their mem- 
bers to wash the feet of the saints. Their 
‘*two seeds ” are of death sown in Adam at the 
fall, and of life sown at regeneration. But 
many of them call themselves ‘‘ Regular Pre- 
destinarians.” Their vital point is the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of decrees in a fatalistic carica- 
ture—‘‘corruptio optimi pessima.” Conver- 
sions are effected, as they maintain, by divine 
power unaided by preaching, and so ministers 
ought not to be paid. It is enough to say to 
them, Thank you for nothing. These Baptists 
are opposed to temperance, Bible, and missiona- 
ry societies, as well as to theological semina- 
ries, for they find them unmentioned in the 
Word of God. Yet, likeevery other sect, they 
‘forsake not the assembling of themselves to- 
gether,” and their ministers ‘‘ feed the flock, 
comfort Zion, and contend for the faith.” 
Though their communicants are scarcely 10,- 
000, their 333 churches have a seating capacity 
for more than ten times as many. Half their 
strength lies in Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Texas, and there are seven of the twenty-three 
States in each of which they number less than 
one hundred. In Iowa there are 10 such wit- 
nesses and in New York 96. In Maine they 
number 170, but would have been much fewer 
there had their colony in Palestine endured, 
or, when that bubble burst, had not the ma- 
niacs whom the writer saw at Jaffa in 1868 
been helped back to Maine by the charity of 
our Government. 


—The first instalment of the General Report 
on the Eleventh Census of New South Wales, 
which has just been published, contains an in- 
teresting account of the origin of the census 
from the dawn of history. The first census of 
modern times is ascribed to the Canadian pro- 
vince of Quebec in 1665. Up to the year 1754 
no less than fifteen regular censuses were taken 
by this province—nine of them in the seven- 
teenth century—and in some, if not in all, of 
them every individual was recorded by name. 
Sweden showed during the seventeenth centu- 
ry a marked exception to the general European 
apathy towards this subject. Prior to 1686, 
special registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths were kept in certain districts of Sweden, 
but by a law of that year the practice was 
made obligatory upon the whole body of the 
clergy. In England, as early as 1753, a bill 
was introduced for taking and registering an 
annual account of the total number of the 
people, the number of marriages, births, and 
deaths, and also the number of paupers; but it 
was denounced as ‘‘ totally subversive of the 
last remains of English liberty,” as aiming at 





the imposition of new taxes, and as advertis- 
ing the nation’s weakness ‘‘to her enemies 
abroad.” It was thrown out in the House of 
Lords. Nearly fifty years after this, Malthus 
published his essay on Population, which in- 
spired Englishmen with such a dread of over- 
population and an exhaustion of the food sup- 
ply that the fear of revealing the paucity of 
inhabitants was put aside. In 1800 and 1801 
prices of wheat, barley, and oats in Great 
Britain were nearly double what they had been 
in previous years, and the introducer of the 
bill for taking the census said that, the subsist- 
ence of the people being in question, ‘‘it is 
surely important to know the extent of the de- 
mand which we are to supply.” On this occa- 
sion the bill passed through all its stages with- 
out opposition, and on March 10, 1801, ‘‘ the 
first enumeration of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land was made.” 


—In the current Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique (January to April, 1893) one natu- 
rally looks first for news from Delphi. The re- 
sults of the excavations so far have not been 
sifted so as to be presented formally in the 
main body of the reports, but it is encourag- 
ing to find that they begin with promise. The 
foundations of a small building of Pentelic 
marble have been laid bare, near the Sacred 
Way. The severe yetelegant style of the frag- 
ments of sculpture and architecture, the grace 
and skill of the workmanship, the names pre- 
served in the inscriptions, all point to the con- 
clusion that these are the relics of the Treasury 
of the Athenians. Thus a point of departure 
is fixed for the Delphic topography ; moreover, 
the abundance of the remains and their fresh 
state of preservation (the color is still brilliant 
on some of the architectural members) show 
that the excavation is not misdirected, and 
give augury of ample reward for the large ex- 
penditure of money and labor involved. The 
initial difficulties which we Americans should 
have had to encounter, if our friendly competi- 
tion had been successful, are briefly described 
by M. Homolle, Director of the French School 
of Archeology. They consisted first in the pur- 
chase of an entire village, in small lots, from 
300 inhabitants ; secondly, in the creation of a 
new Village, for which land must be purchased 
and allotted, houses built, and water provided; 
and, lastly, in the construction of a line of 
railway for the transportation of the débris. 
The allowance from the French Government 
was 500,000 francs. Notwithstanding that the 
members of the French School were fully equip- 
ped for the undertaking in March, 1892, the 
work was forcibly delayed by unreasonable 
quarrels on the part of the population, and it 
was only by the zealous coéperation of the 
Greek Government, and by the aid of an arm- 
ed body of Greek soldiers, that operations were 
finally begun about the first of November. 


—We may console ourselves for our exclu- 
sion from such conflicts and such an oppor- 
tunity, in reading the important paper, ‘‘ On 
Certain Athenien Archons,” which M. Homolle 
contributes to the present number of the Bul- 
letin, and which, together with his previous 
work in restoring the history of Delos and of 
Rhodes from the inscriptions, proves—what 
the archzologist well knows—that the under- 
taking at Delphi has fallen into the hands of 
an expert and a master. M. Holleaux, in dis- 
cussing, by the aid of recently discovered in- 
scriptions, the relations of Rhodes with her 
possessions on the coast of Asia Minor, contro- 
verts the commonly accepted opinion of Droy- 
sen (‘Geschichte des Hellenismus,’ vol. iii.), 
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that it was Ptolemy Philadelphus who took | 
Caunus from the Rhodians in 266 B. c., and 
who afterwards restored it to them for the | 


sum of 200 talents. This capture is shown by 
the Delian inventory of 279 to be an imagina 
tion of the historian; and, in all probability, 
Caunus was acquired by direct purchase from 
some general of Ptolemy Ephiphanes (possibly 
Ptolemy Philometor) as late as 189 B.c. This 
is the transaction alluded to by the Ambassador 
Astymedes, in the address reported by Poly- 
bius, before the Roman Senate, 164 8. c. The 
paper on Tegea, by M. Bérard, announces the 
identification of the site of the most important 
public edifices, including the theatre; and here 
we find incidental testimony to the great 
popularity of Euripides as late as the second 
century B.c. Anactor of Tegea records four 
victories with different plays of Euripides, won 
in places so widely separated as Athens, Del- 
phi, and Dodona. 


—Turning from these studies of insecrip 
tions to the essays that deal with ancient 
art, we may note the discussion by M. Cha 
monard of a unique rock monument at Son- 
durlu, a small station on the Aidin rail 
way, near the bridge which crosses the 
Meander River. This bas-relief illustrates the 
varied influences which at the time of its con 
struction, probably near the early part of the 
fifth century B. C., flowed together into Phry 
gia. It represents a personage borne on a cha- 
riot, preceded and followed by men on horse- 
back, symbolizing doubtless the journey of the 
deceased to his final dwelling-place. The scene 
is the same as on the tombs of Xanthus, and 
presents a class of ideas borrowed from Pho- 
nicia. It differs, however, from the neighbor 
ing Phrygian rock-monuments and from Hittite 
or Syro-Cappadocian workmanship in that its 
style is strikingly superior. The motive is Asi 
atic, but the art shows decided evidence of 
Greek genius and influence, imported by way 
of Lycia and Cyprus. M. Salomon Reinach, 
in an interesting piece of research, traces the 
fallen fortunes of the colossal statue of Apollo 
at Delos from the earliest mention to the present 
day. Plutarch tells, in his life of Nicias, of 
a huge palm-tree of bronze dedicated by the 
Athenian general to the deity; this tree, blown 
down by a tempest, fell upon the colossus and 
prostrated it, at exactly what date we are not 
informed. It was soon afterwards raised and 
repaired. About 1420 a. b., Bondelmonte re 
cords that, with a thousand men, he vainly 
tried to raise the statue to an upright position. 
After this period, each visitor seems to have 
helped himself freely to any fragment he liked 
to carry away. The sole remnants extant in 
1892 are inventoried as follows by M. Sauer: A 
fragment of the base in sifu, a piece of the 
chest and the hips near by, one hand preserved 
in the house of the curator, a piece of the 
plinth and of the left foot in the British 
Museum. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin 
ciples. Founded mainly on the material col- 
lected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by James A. H. Murray. Part VIL. Consig 
nificant—Crouching. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan 

HIsToRICAL is the emphatic word in the title 

of this mighty thesaurus. On the side of ety- 

mology, tracing the form-development in chro- 
nological sequence; as regards the sense, exhi 
biting the successive growth of shades of 
meaning, under the influence of association or 
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comparison or imagination, and again as con 
nected with customs and institutions; and 
finally, in the matter of continuity, arranging, 
with dates and precise reference, examples of 
usage from the dawn of our Anglo-Saxon 
speech to the present time—such is the plan and 
the successful achievement of Dr. Murray and 
his colaborers. In the present instalment the 
offspring of the Latin erux furnishes the most 
striking example, perhaps, that this dictionary 
is likely to afford of the fate of words in their 
migrations, transformations, and functions 
The roundabout Latin-Irish-Norse-North Eng 
lish cross, which has dominated all the other 
forms, occupies with its compounds and deriva 
tives no fewer than twelve pages. The Latin 
prefix contra has given us through the French 
the useful counter, which has ** become a living 
element of the language, capable of entering 
into new combinations even of Teutonic origin, 

but with a certain consciousness of hybridism 
‘In those compounds,” we are told, * which 
we have taken from French or Italian, the con 
solidation of the word is usually greater than 
in those formed in English, and they are regu 
larly written as single words In words 
formed in English the two elements are ir 
looser union, both accentually and in writing, 

and the tendency is to employ the hyphen. In 
contre-dance (contre-danse, contra-dance) the 


pseudo-prefix is a corruption of covntry 


‘The English cOuntry-dance was introduced 
into France during the Regeney (1715-23), and 
thence passed into Italy and Spain, 

The arrangement of the partners in a coun 
try-dance, in two opposite lines of indefinite 
length, easily suggested the perversion of n 
fry into contre-, contra-, opposite 7a But 
new dances of this type were subsequent! 
brought out in France, and introduced into 
England with the Frenchified form of the name 
which led some Englishmen to the erroneous 
notion that the French was the original and 
correct form, and the English a corruption of 
it. Thus, a writer in the Gentleman's Ma 
zine, 1758, p. 174, said,” et 


The curious chain of error by which Mr 
Tylor was led to affirm the existence of the 
couvade in Béarn was exposed by Dr. Murray 
with great particularity in the Acad lnst 
year. Mr. Tylor’s amour-propre was obvious 
ly wounded by this procedure, but editors of 
dictionaries as well as of newspapers have the 
advantage of the last word, and hence we read 
(and so must the respe cted anthropologist him 
self, unless he practise upon page LM“) the smear 
of the Russian censor), **The recent applica 
tion of the word in anthropology is due to Dy 
E. B. Tylor, following M. Francisque Mict 


But this is a mistake, traceable to a 
statement as to the phrase faire la ude it 
Rochefort’s Hist. Nat elle et M ’ tes A 


filles (1658), 444-5, repeated with variations by 
sequence of later writers Furt! 
the pretended existence of the pra 

Béarn 





of a statement of Strabo as to the an 


tiberians,” et 


The diseussion of cet . its confusion w 
and differentiation from cownse/, and the var 
ous applications of it to extant t 





bodies, is a capital example of histerica 
} 


velopment; and along with this v av tx 
mentioned ststor ewciat 

c cat and t The exte 
sion of the last “i term bas been vast 








d States thanin the mother 
country, as the verb conre is much more in 


in the United States 





than in England; and lv we have a 





very full array drawn from our annals, ¢. g., 
1720, the Massachusetts Convention of Congre 


gational Ministers; 1754, the Albany- Conven 





tion of delegate 


Franklin drew 
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is but two hundred years old, 

Hobbes first used 
‘regularly ” in 1651, 
seek in Shak 


also (1607) cows 


many other 


endowed England 


1672) with the name of cranberry along with 


the 


delicious fruit 


likewise (187%) with 


the name and invention of creamery. Andif we 


| did not devise either cremation, crematory, or 


eremator, an American author is first cited for 
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Guiteau (1881) was, for lite- 
rary purposes, the original crank. 

Among the curiosities of pronunciation re- 
vealed in this instalment is Cowper’s doubly 
accented con venticle. Con'summate (for the 
verb) is said to be getting the better of the ac- 
cent on the penult, and the same process seems 
to be going on with the past participle. The 
usage is equally mixed in the case of contem- 
plate, but the tendency at present is in favor 
of the antepenult, as in all verbs in -ate, we are 
told. 


cremate (1874). 


‘Of these the antepenult stress is historical 
in all words in which the penult represents a 
short Latin syllable, as accelerate, etc., or one 
prosodically short-or-long, as in celebrate, ete. : 
regularly, also, when the penult has a vowel 
long in Latin, as alienate, ete. But where the 
penult has two or three consonants giving po- 
sitional length, the stress has historically been 
on the penult, and its shift to the antepenult is 
recent or still in progress, as in acervate, ete.— 
all familiar with penult stress to middle-aged 
men. The influence of the noun of action in 
-ation is a factor in the change. There 
being no remonstration in use, remon'strate, 
supported by remon strance, keeps the earlier 
stress,” 


The effect of book-learning on pronunciation 
is illustrated in the history of the interesting 
cony, Which formerly rhymed with honey, but 
has during the present century acquired the 
long o. In Dr. Murray’s explanation: ‘ This 
pronunciation is largely due to the obsolescence 
of the word in general use, while it occurred 
in the Bible, and especially in the Psalms, 
as the name of a foreign animal; 
the oral tradition being broken, readers 
guessed at the [pronunciation of the] word 
from the spelling.” Crocodile underwent a 
great variety of spellings and pronunciations 
in all the modern languages, but especially in 
English, where, as in most of the others, ‘‘ the 
original form after Greek and Latin was re- 
stored in the sixteenth-seventeenth cen- 
turies.” Critique was originally spelt critick, 
as by Pope in 1709. ‘* Critique oceurs in Addi- 
son’s Dial. Medals (published in Works, 1721), 
and Pope so altered his spelling in 1729. It be- 
came general in the eighteenth century, though 
Johnson and most of the dictionaries to the end 
of the century adhered to critick. Todd sub- 
stituted critique in his edition of Johnson in 
1818 ; the modern pronunciation and _ stress 
after French (or German) appears in 1815.” 
The evolution of corpse has been curious. In 
the fourteenth century the spelling of Old 
French cors was perverted after Latin to corps, 
and so made its way into English, with silent 
p till the end of the fifteenth century, and with 
the final e mute but seldom affixed till the pre- 
sent century. The parallel corse and corps 
were retained side by side with it, and the e 
mute now serves to distinguish it from the lat- 
ter, which is still sounded as in French. 

The citations have the usual range, from 
classic English to ‘Fables from the New York 
World.” Among American authors, it is gra- 
tifying to meet so frequently with Emerson, 
whose pure intellectual delight in aptness of 
expression is well known. We have his famous 
saying, ‘‘A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds ” (1841-4), immediately succeed- 
ed by Sir H. Maine’s ‘*The doubtful virtue of 
consistency ” (1864). So Disraeli’s mot in his 
‘Lothair,’ ‘‘ You know who the Critics are ? 
The men who have failed in Literature and 
Art,” is paralleled by Swinburne’s “The ran- 
corous and reptile crew of poeticules who de- 
compose into criticasters.” There is an abun- 


dance of proverbs under cooks, with Garrick’s 
‘*Heaven sends us good meat, but the Devil 
To be expected under their re- 


sends cooks.’ 











spective vocables, and to be found accordingly, 
are ‘‘God made the country and man made 
the town,” ‘‘Some boundless contiguity of 
shade,” ‘* Thus Conscience does make cowards 
of us all,” ‘Convey the wise it call,” ‘‘ Con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” ‘ For 
forms of government let fools contest.” We 
miss, however, ‘‘ What constitutes a State ?” 
as well as Lowell’s ‘‘ Puts the debit to him, an’ 
to us the per contry,” and Wordsworth’s ill- 
accented line that sets a trap for mispronunci- 
ation, ‘‘My head hath its coronal.” 

It remains to say a word about the progress 
of the Dictionary. The completed first volume 
(A, B) contains 1,240 pages; the second, of 
which the present is the fourth part, already 
fills 1,204, and is to embrace not only the rest of 
C, but the whole of D. Taking the Century 
Dictionary as a basis of computation, we reckon 
that volume ii. will be swelled to nearly 2,100 
pages. For the sake of symmetry it seems a 
pity that D should not rather be bound up with 
EK, of which Part ii. is in the press. 


GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE,—I. 


Major-General Anthony Wayne and the Penn- 
sylvania Line in the Continental Army. By 
Charles J. Stillé, President of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 1893. 

ANTHONY WAYNE was born in Chester County, 

Pennsylvania, on the Ist of January, 1745. He 

early betrayed the military instinct which was 

hereditary in his family. His grandfather 
had fought with King William in the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, his father was a cap- 
tain in the Provincial service, and young 
Anthony, even in the schoolboy games of 
his childhood, delighted to show to his com- 
rades how a squadron was set on the field 
and how redoubts were stormed. His educa- 
tion was slender, because he never took kindly to 
the study of the classics, but he attained to pro- 
ficiency enough in the elements of mathematics 
to equip him for the tasks of a practical sur- 
veyor. He served his novitiate in that profes- 
sion before he was twenty-one years old, hav- 
ing been sent in 1765 by Dr. Franklin and his 
associate capitalists of Philadelphia to survey 
two large tracts of land in Nova Scotia, which, 
after the peace of 1763, they hoped to open to 
settlement and colonization. When this scheme 
of colonization was abandoned in 1767, because 
of the threatening outlook of political affairs, 
arising from the disputes between the colonies 
and the mother country, young Wayne re- 
turned to Chester, and soon placed himself at 
the head of the county people in their remon- 
strances against the oppressive acts of the Bri- 
tish Parliament. He was chairman of the 

Chester committee which adopted the resolu- 

tions of June 18, 1774 (not “July 13, 1774,” as 

Dr. Stillé more than once has it), defining the 

attitude of the colonies in defence of their con- 

stitutional rights at that juncture. On the 20th 
of December, 1774, he was chairman of the 

Chester ‘‘ Association,” organized in pursuance 

of the recommendations of the Continental 

Congress. On the 20th of March, 1775, he 

appears to have participated in a meeting of 

the Chester Committee which directed a peti- 
tion to be drafted and presented to the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly *‘ with regard to the manu- 
mission of slaves, especially relating to the 
freedom of infants hereafter born of black 
women in the colonies.” We infer his presence 
and participation (though Dr. Stillé omits all 
mention of this meeting), because, in the re- 
port of tts proceedings, we find that Wayne 





was made treasurer of funds collected for 
the relief of the suffering Bostonians at that 
date. 

Henceforth he seems to have been the recog- 
nized leader of the Chester ‘‘ Committee” 
and * Association” in all their deliberations, 
whether for the purpose of practice in the 
military art, the manufacture of gunpowder, 
the collection of arms, the trial of ‘‘ suspects,” 
or the punishment of regraters. In this trou 
blous period he was appointed more than once 
a member of the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Safety, and in July, 1775, was a member of the 
Provincial Assembly. Yet during all this time 
he contemplated nothing more than a constitu- 
tional opposition to the “aggressions” of the 
British Crown, as ‘‘misled” by the Ministry ; 
and joined in the declaration made by the 
Chester Committee on the 25th of September, 
1775, indignantly denying the report, ‘‘indus- 
triously propagated” by ‘‘some persons evi- 
dently inimical to the liberties of America,” 
to the effect that ‘the military associators of 
this county, in connection with the military 
associators in general, intend to overthrow the 
Constitution by declaring an independency ”— 
a report which, the Committee adds, ‘‘ could 
not originate but among the worst of men for 
the worst of purposes.” 

In so declaring, the patriots of Chester, with 
Wayne at their head, were in obvious sympa- 
thy at that time with the great mass of their 
Whig fellow-citizens outside of New England 
and Virginia. On the 9th of November, 1775, 
the Pennsylvania Assembly instructed its dele- 
gates in the Continental Congress ‘‘ utterly to 
reject any propositions, should such be made, 
that may cause, or lead to, a separation from 
our mother country, or a change of the form 
of this Government.” In affirmance of this in- 
junction, the delegates from Pennsylvania were 
bidden to make report of their proceedings 
to the Assembly. This instruction, partly the 
cause and partly the consequence of the civic 
feud then prevailing in Pennsylvania (a feud 
destined to take still wider dimensions), was the 
source of woes unnumbered, because it precipi- 
tated a violent change in the form of the Penn- 
sylvania Government, and ushered in the De- 
claration of Independence among Pennsylva- 
nians at a crisis when they were not only 
‘*hissing in war,” as the poet phrases it, but 
were also angered against each other with 
civic spites growing out of irreconcilable dis- 
sensions on a capital question in which each 
party honestly believed itself to be right. Em- 
bittered controversialists, writing under the 
pen-names of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Associator,” 
the ‘Lover of Order,” the ‘ Independent 
Whig,” the ‘‘Man of Candor,” rushed into 
print and crossed swords in the newspapers of 
the day. 

No pavilion from this strife of tongues could 
be found by the Pennsylvania soldiery even 
under their tents. For, during the winter of 
1775-76, Wayne had been organizing and drill- 
ing the awkward squad of his Chester batta- 
lion. The conservatism of his politics at this 
crisis did not keep him from arresting ‘* sus- 
pects,” trying regraters before the self-consti- 
tuted justices of the Chester court of piepou- 
dre, or making provision for the casting of 
heavy cannon, though Dr. Stillé, we believe, 
makes no mention of such activities on the 
part of his hero during the autumn of 1775. On 
the 3d of January, 1776, he was appointed by 
the Continental Congress Colonel of the fourth 
battalion of the Pennsylvania troops. On the 
26th of April, 1776, we find him calling on 
Congress for arms, as his battalion, composed 
of friends and neighbors, was ‘under orders to 
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march to Canada immediately.” 
eareer had begun. 

It has been said by one of Wayne's admirers, 
with a pardonable exaggeration, that his mili 
tary biography is a history of the battles of 
the Revolutionary war. Wayne himself said 
at the close of the war that he had braved ditfi 
culty and danger ** in defence of the rights and 
liberty of America from the frozen lakes of 
Canada to the burning sands of Florida.” 
Early in the summer of 1776 he fought with 
the Pennsylvania troops in the battle of Three 
Rivers, some distance down the St. Lawrence, 
with the aid of Col. Allen, his com 
panion in arms, he claimed to have saved the 
army in Canada. He Fort 
Ticonderoga, with its dependencies, from Au 
gust, 1776, to the beginning of 1777, and en 
dured there the horrors which made that fort 
a‘ Golgotha ” and a “ place of carnage’ 
his. eyes, not because of losses in battle but 
from the destitution and pestilence which 
wasted his troops. On the 2Ist of February, 
1777, he was appointed Brigadier-General, and 
in April of that year was ordered to join the 
army of Washington at Morristown. 
ticipated on the 2d of May following in the 
affair at Brunswick. He fought bravely in the 
battle of Brandywine, and, a few days later, 
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commanded at 


in 


He par 


escaped from the ‘ Massacre of Paoli” to take 
part in the confused battle of Germantown. He 
suffered, with the army, the terrors of the win 
ter at Valley Forge. He bore the brunt of the 
battle of Monmouth. He planned and effected 
the brilliant capture of Stony Point on the 16th 
of July, 1779. He checked of the 
Pennsylvania line in 1781—-baring his breast 
to the bayonets of his own soldiery. He led 
the charge at Green Spring which helped to 
drive Cornwallis under the Caudine Forks of 
Yorktown. 
and then hastened to Georgia, where he com 
pelled the evacuation of Savannah, to be fol 
lowed soon by the reduction of Charleston. 

And to these feats of arms in the Revolution 
ary war must be added the brilliant victory 
which he achieved over the Indian Confederacy 
at the battle of Fallen Timbers on the Miami 
Rapids on the 20th of August, 1704, by which 
he retrieved the disasters of Harmar and of St 
Clair, and by which he opened the Northwest- 
ern territory above the Ohio River to the settle- 
ment of the whites. The ‘‘winning of the 
West,” in a military sense, dates from this ex 
ploit, and from the Treaty of Greeneville to 
which it directly led in 1795. 

Dr. Stillé thinks that the general impression 
with regard to Wayne is that he was simply a 


the revolt 


He was present at the surrender, 


beau sabreur, ‘‘a sort of reckless dare-devil 
who could be relied upon, and was at all times 
called upon, to lead with unshrinking courage 
the most desperately dangerous operations.” 
This impression has doubtless been deepe ned 


in the common mind by the sobriquet of ** Mad 


Anthony,” which, in the popular legend, has 
been immemorially attached to his name, and 
the impression has perhaps been contirmed by 
the comparative neglect under which he was 


left to labor and to wait through the whol 
war of the Revolution, without receiving the 
military recognition to which he would 
to have been entitled if the quality of 
military talents had been deemed equal to 
disinterestedness of his services, the 
of his patriotism, and the undoubted impetu- 
osity of the actual 
duties of a Major-General from the time he 
joined the army of Washington till the end of 
that 
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hstancy 
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his valor. 


the war, without receiving the honors of 
titular rank; charged with all the responsil 
ties of that higher station without 


rece ving 
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its emoluments, and even superseded in his mind, probably, by the remembrance of Mon 


Nation. 


Clair) whom he 


had good reasons for not esteeming, he swal 


command by a General (St 
lowed his resentments, though reduced, for a 
of 
f a brigade, and remained steadfastly in 


Season, 
that « 
the forefront of the war, though sorely tempt 


from the command a «division 


| 


to | 


ed, as he confessed at the time, ‘‘to return to 


domestic life and leave the blustering field of 
Mars to the possession of gentlemen of more 

The ob 
his fame to have 


worth.” untoward fortune which 


scured While living seems 
in the 
full Major-General, 
and the General-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States, we tind that this splendid page 


in his annals, and with it the catalogue of sub 


haunted his memory even grave, for 


though he died at last a 


} 


ordinate officers inthe army while it was under | 


his command, has in some unaccountable wav 
‘Complete Re 
Phe reader who shall 


been omitted from Hamersly’s 
gular Army Register.’ 
turn to that publication in hope of tinding in 
it the name and rank of the commissioned offi 
cers of the Federal Army while it was known 
as the * the United States,” 


while, as we have said, under the sole 


Legion of and 
it 


command of Wayne, will tind nothing there 


was 
but a hiatus valde deflendus. For the purposes 
of such an abbreviated quest the inquirer had 
better content Dic 
tionary of the Army.’ 
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taigne's constantly expressed borror of lving 
Florio's translation is Truth bath her lets 
discommodities, and incompe ties witl 
us. Wee tust not often dec t! . st we 
beguile ourselves. And se ev i 
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uses the idiom in a modern sense. Speaking of 
the letter that Tiberius, when old and sick, 
sent to the Senate, Montaigne, referring to the 
opinion of Tacitus that it expressed poignant 
remorse, says that he himself does not see this 
in it—‘* aumoins,” he declares, ‘‘ lors que j’estois 
& mesme, je ne le vis point”; that is, ‘‘ when 
In his later years he 
often disclaims an accurate knowledge of Ro- 
man history or the Latin language; and this 
phrase is a little bit of half-sincere modesty. 
Florio translates it (and the other translators 
have the same sense, though not the same ex- 
pression), ‘‘at least when my selfe was in the 
same plight, I saw it not” (p. 183). It is inex- 
pressibly amusing to fancy Montaigne speak- 
ing of himself as in ‘the same plight” with 
Tiberius! 

The sentences are innumerable that from one 
cause or another are not to be explained with- 
out reference to the original. (P. 57) “ Plu- 
tarke himself bewails his daughter by the fop- 
peries of his childehood.” ‘‘ Plutarque mesme 
regrette sa fille par des singeries de son en- 
fance,” i. e., the little drolleries of her baby- 
hood. (P. 115) ‘* And if constancy be 
more pardonable in them than in us ; 
should be ‘‘inconstancy.” (P. 48) ‘‘ My thoughts 
are prone to sleep if I sit long. My mind goes 
not alone as if ledges did moove it.” Florio 
wrote ‘‘legges.” ‘‘Mon esprit ne va pas seul, 
comme si les jambes l’agitent.”” More examples 
are unnecessary. 

It would bea kindness in the editor of Florio, 
if it be not his duty, to give the reader a glos- 
sary. It is only from special knowledge that 
one can understand such words and phrases as 
the following, which catch the eye in turning 
the pages: ‘‘Caters” (catarrhs), ‘‘sance” 
(French sans), ‘‘ were corrupted in my loss” 
(tenoient en compte en ma perte); ‘ by retayle 
it spoiles and proules me” (par le menu, elle 
me pille), “ flearing,” ‘‘ mumps,” ‘‘ trudding,” 
‘*sottish” (=foolish), ‘‘ Kae mee Ile kae thee,” 
‘‘vie” and ‘‘a vie,” or “avy” (two entirely 
different words), ‘‘ A becke is as good asa dew 
guard” (Dieu vous garde), ‘‘calivers,” ‘ pave- 
sado,” ‘‘ galliotte,” ‘‘estriges”’ (ostriches) ‘‘ evi- 
tated” (avoided), ‘‘moultred’”’ (mouldered), 
‘‘climate” (in the sense of region), ‘‘to konne 
you no thanks,” ‘attediate” (weary), ‘‘de- 
misse” (over humble), ‘‘runne at hab or nab,” 
‘*netifie” (make neat), ‘‘imperverseth,” ‘lither- 
nesse,” ‘‘agnize” (recognize), ‘‘smugging,” 
“to take pepper (or take snuff) in the nose” 
(to be angry), ‘‘bemolted” (b mol), ‘good 
cheap” and ‘‘better cheap,” ‘calthrops,” 
‘‘wallowishly tastelesse,” ‘‘My manners are 
musty, rather wallowish than sharp,” ‘ whit 
meates,” ‘‘calipine,” ‘‘ casting-counters,” ‘Ar- 
go-lettiers ” (argoulets), ‘‘cost-castle” (a game), 
‘*murre” (a hoarse cold), ‘‘ to nonchion,” ‘‘ par- 
gettings,” ‘‘mumme-chance” (a game with 
ecards or dice), ‘‘ podagrees,” ‘‘to make the 
pommada” (walk on the hands, pawme), 
‘*sextaine” (sacristan), ‘‘summers” (supporting 
beams), ‘‘wherrat” or ‘‘whirrit” (a box on the 
ears), ‘‘wrimpled,” etc., etc., ete.—to say no- 
thing of all the words like ‘preallable,” 
‘*bransles,” ‘‘bouge,” ‘‘deffaillance,” ‘‘ perfla_ 
ble,” simply left untranslated. 


I was qualified to judge.” 


” 





Memoirs of My Indian Career. By Sir George 
Campbell, M.P., K.C.S.L, D.C.L. Edited by 
Sir Charles E. Bernard. 2 vols. Macmillan 
& Co. 1893. 

Ir is not very often that we come across a 

Radical Indian official—at any rate, in the sense 

in which the term ‘ Radical” is now used in 

England. Sir George Campbell was a Radical 





of the best type; a man whose sympathies were 
with the masses of the Indian people, and who 
did not hesitate to defend their interests even 
at the risk of ‘‘ spoiling his career.” His policy 
of ‘‘ governing more actively ” had its dangers; 
but these were minimized by his shrewd Scotch 
common sense, his intimate knowledge of the 
details of the husbandman’s life, and his passion 
for facts. When at last he was put in a posi- 
tion, as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (1871- 
1874), in which he could set his mark upon the 
country, he not only dealt successfully with a 
great famine, butdid much to permanently im- 
prove the condition of the great body of the 
agricultural population. And these ‘Memoirs’ 
of his, written in the last two years of his life, 
are an exceedingly rich source of information 
concerning Indian problems, and especially 
concerning the undercurrents of official opi- 
nion. 

The question of questions in India is the 
land. Every one who has read Sir Henry 
Maine knows that the English Government, 
having to decide, at the end of last century, 
whom it should make responsible for the pay- 
ment of the Bengal revenue, chose to deal with 
the zemindars, or tax-gatherers, and so con- 
verted them practically into landlords. Every 
one knows also that in some other provinces in 
later times another and wiser policy was 
adopted, and a settlement made directly with 
the cultivators, or ryots. Throughout Camp- 
bell was on the side of the ryots. He protested 
in vain, when he was but a subordinate admi- 
nistrative official in Oude, against the ‘‘Set- 
tlement” of that country in 1860, whereby 
‘alone, of all the provinces of India, the land- 
lords obtained absolute and unqualified prop- 
erty in the soil, and the cultivators were left 
without any rights at all—with very insignifi- 
cant exception.” The idea that the Mutiny 
had been in any way due to a previous ill treat- 
ment of the ‘‘landlords” (or ‘‘talookdars,” as 
they were called in that district) he scouted as 
preposterous: the Mutiny, he declared, had 
been, what its name implies, a military muti- 
ny, and nothing more. But ‘‘the craze for cre- 
ating landlords in India” was then at its 
height, and Campbell was got rid of from 
that branch of the service by being made 
a judge of the High Court at Calcutta. As 
good fortune would have it, this gave him 
a chance of taking part, and doubtless an in- 
fluential part, in the deliberations on the Great 
Rent Case, which resulted in the reversal by 
the whole body of fourteen lower judges of a 


judgment of their chief, and the final judicial ' 


“establishment of the rights of the occupancy 
ryots of Bengal as privileged tenants holding 
at a regulated rent.” And when, after wan- 
dering in the wilderness for some years, he be- 
came Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, he suc- 
ceeded, in the teeth of many obstacles, in 
compelling the zemindars of that province to 
perform some part of those duties in considera- 
tion of which they had received their privileges. 

It is curious to notice the parallelism—which 
Campbell was one of the first to perceive—be- 
tween recent Indian and Irish agrarian history. 
The period of ‘‘enthusiasm for landlordism ” 
after the Mutiny was exactly contemporary 
with the Irish Land Act of 1860,which attempt- 
ed to replace custom altogether by contract; 
and the Irish Acts of 1881 and subsequent years 
are quite similar in principle to the reforms 
which administrators sympathizing with 
Campbell have of late effected in India. No- 
where is the liability of the political economy 
of the Manchester school to serve as a justifica- 
tion for the oppression of the weak by the 
strong more apparent than in India. This 





comes out very clearly in a report from Mr. 
Wingfield, by whom more than any other man 
the Settlement of Oude was shaped: 


‘* The claim,” he wrote in 1864, ‘‘ of any inte- 
rest to protection in its industry has been re- 
pudiated in England, but in India it is accord- 
ed to the lowest form of agricultural interest. 
This course of policy the Chief Commissioner 
believes to be opposed to modern principles. 
The doctrine that it is the duty of the State to 
interfere to prevent the owner of the soil from 
doing what : pleased with it is one that Eng- 


lishmen will not subscribe to in their own coun- * 


try. Every attempt to legalize it under the 

ise of tenant-right in Ireland has been de- 
eated in Parliament; and the idea of limiting 
the power of the landlord has been denounced 
as communistic by an eminent living states- 
man.” 

Need it be pointed out how large an assump- 
tion it was to regard the talookdar as ‘the 
owner of the soil”? It is amusing to find that 
the Duke of Argyll, the Liberal Secretary of 
State for India in 1871, was distressed by the 
zeal of Campbell on behalf of the Bengal ten- 
ants. He doubtless saw in every Bengal zemin- 
dar an inchoate McCallum More. It is to be 
feared that he may in future be still further 
distressed by the application of Indian prece- 
dents to Scotch crofters. 





Geology of the Eureka District, Nevada. With 
an Atlas. By Arnold Hague. [United States 
Geological Survey, Monograph XX.] Wash- 
ington. 1892. ‘ 

THE Eureka district in Nevada has been one of 
the great lead-silver-producing regions of the 
United States, and the Richmond and the Eu- 
reka Consolidated mines are known to fame. 
The economical importance of the district has 
already given rise to one monograph, by Mr. 
J. S. Curtis, on its mining geology. The scien- 
tific interest of the region, however, is by no 
means confined to its mineral resources, and 
this fact is no accident. The ore deposits could 
not occur here were there not lines of weak- 
ness in the earth, along which lavas and hot 
mineralized solutions could penetrate. The 
fissuring of the rocks was due to dislocating 
forces, and implies the upheaval of one side of 
the country relatively to the other. Now the 
great geological distinctions between areas, as 
well as the fissuring which is essential to the 
deposition of ores, are chiefly due to such up- 
heavals. Hence it is no matter of surprise to 
find that Eureka lies close to a narrow belt 
along which one of the most important up- 
heavals of the continent has taken place, and 
near the dividing line between very distinct 
geological areas. 

This line or narrow zone of upheaval was 
detected by the geologists of the exploration 
of the Fortieth Parallel, but was not then stu- 
died with all the detail desirable; and it was 
principally for this reason that Mr. Hague’s 
geological investigation was undertaken. One 
of its fruits was a superb collection of palao- 
zoic fossils, which were described and discussed 
some time since by Mr. C. D. Walcott. The 
most interesting feature of Mr. Hague’s me- 
moir is the abundant confirmation of the off- 
shore character of the palzeozoic rocks. These 
show beyond a peradventure that, from the 
Cambrian to the close of the Carboniferous pe- 
riod, a continental area existed to the west of 
longitude 117° 30°, furnishing great masses of 
sediment to a sea stretching far to the east- 
ward of this meridian. This sea bore an inland 
character in spite of its great extent. Though 
the western continental area seems to have re- 
mained above water during the entire palzo- 
zoic period, minor oscillations of level took 
place, as is usual under such conditions. Thus 
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the waters at Eureka were sometimes deep 
enough to deposit limestones, and again shal 
low enough to be marked by coarse conglome- | 
rates and sands. Portions of the area even | 
rose high enough to afford space for estuarian | 
swamps, so that coal seams (of no economic 
value) and fresh-water life mark some horizons. | 
By these observations the of the 
shore line and of the western land mass is defi 
nitely established. [t is possible that disloca- 
tions had occurred along the meridian 117° 30° | 
before the Cambrian. It is certain that at the 
close of the Carboniferous the inland sea in | 
eastern Nevada was obliterated by the eleva- | 
tion of its bottom, this upheaval being accom- | 
panied by a lateral compressive stress which 
produced meridional folds near Eureka. In 
many cases these folds broke as crumpled paste 
board would do, and faults now mark their 
axes. Mr. Hague’s investigations lend no sup 
port to the theory of the formation of moun 
tain ranges by the tilting of rigid blocks of 
rock in an underlying fluid magma—a strange 
hypothesis which has had several advocates so 
far as the mountains of southern Nevada are 
concerned. 

Deep wounds in the earth seem never to heal 
thoroughly, and along these same faults intru- 
sive and eruptive rocks have penetrated at va- 
rious ages up to the late Tertiary. The erup- 
tive rocks of Eureka are many and interest- 
ing, and are described in detail in this volume 
by Mr. J. P. Iddings. Mr. Hague regards the 
entire series of volcanic rocks (which do uot 
exactly follow Von Richthofen’s famous law of 
succession) as derivable from a single, homo- 
geneous, molten magma by a process of chemi- 
cal differentiation. It is satisfactory, by the 
way, to observe that chemical considerations, 
which were almost ignored in lithology a few 
years since, are regaining the attention which 
never should have been refused them. The 
hypothesis of differentiation into fractional 
magmas still lacks precision, but it is a much 
more hopeful line of thought than the reference, 
so lately in vogue, of all differences in rocks to 
The 
idea is that rocks of intermediate composition, 
representing the original magma, will be eject- 
ed first, while the residual subterranean pool 
will gradually separate into acid and _ basic 
portions. These will be emitted at later out- 
breaks. Bunsen’s theory of pyroxenic and 
trachytic magmas forms the starting-point for 
all theories of the differentiation of magmas. 

The atlas of this monograph is beautifully 
executed by Bien, and the photographs of mi- 
croscopic slides, by Bierstadt, are very fine. 
The proof correction has been careful. The 
printing-paper is bad, and a discredit to the 
Government Printing-oftice. 


existence 


differences of temperature and pressure. 











Art Out of Doors. By Mrs. Schuyler Van 

Rensselaer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 183 
BEFORE attempting to note the conspicuous 
merits and deficiencies of this charmingly 
made book, it may be well to sketch the out- 
lines of that exceedingly broad field of human 


labor in which Mrs. Van Rensselaer would have | 


us work ‘‘artistically.”. Ever since man be 
came man he has been remodelling the face of 
the earth. His blind trails through the forests 
have become highways and railroads. His 
wigwams and pueblos are now farmsteads and 
great cities. The prairies are become his 
grain-fields and the forests his lumber-yards. 
Purely natural scenery is already a distant 
rarity, what is called such being generally the 
distinctly humanized landscape 
pasture, andfarm. That all this labor of men 


of « »ppice, 
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is vandalism is the ery of sentimentalists, but identitied. Four generations have been satis 
men of sense remain of the opinion that th | factorily traced in | und ler the names 
world would be a dull place without its fields | of Trott a rat beegrit , t 
and roads, its cottages and mansions, its vil Trott of Staplegrove, near Taunton, 1 is 
lages and cities, its rails of shining steel, and | Probably Matthias Treat of Wethers i was 
all its other grand, lovely, or pathetic evidences if the same stock: and his descendants are 
of man’s toiling and aspiring life. The trans | berein traced (pp SH—% The three sons of 
formers of the earth bave seldom aimed to } Richard are taken as founders of separate 
produce beauty, yet beauty has time and again | families, and their issue herein re lend, 
sprung up under their hands—witness the Eng- | of Richard, pp. 8-120; of Robert. py 4 
lish churchyard, the Swedish farmstead, the land of James, pp. 48% rr tmost tel 
New England pasture or village. There is po arer of the na was this Rol« wl! a 
mystery about this. Human happiness is not Cio rand Deputy-ty ( t 
won by giving one’s thoughts to the direct put ticut f early thirty vears, as | st 
suit of it; neither is beauty in the surround testifies lis gr idaugl ‘ 
ings of life. Although man is conscious ul the Rev. TI us Pa Eastha 
Nature is unconscious, the man who hopes ind Boston, and tt son Robert ts 
beauty must work as Nature works, and must | had hor signing t | 
trustfully obey her laws of purpose, utility. and | dependence 
adaptation to circumstance. Beauty is not t \ | . New 
be won as an immediate aim. It is a result, a imnilies, t Trea t en very 
development, a flower. t i but ft i « 
It is to be regretted that no general account . lants Is i ‘ 
of either the breadth or the depth of the sub- | titt ‘ lead . 
ject described by its title is to be found in the | 
book before us Its various chapters deal } 
lightly and pleasantly with such special prob- | | f ' Char ! 
lems as the grouping of trees and shrubs, the | i : L Cohn wv 4 
attachment of houses to their sites, roads | THe a . v M 
and paths, formal gardens, piazzas, and so or irles R . 
the plea of the book being that all such prob uN 
lems should be solved in an “artistic spirit book “ 
The advice offered is well put, and the book } new " l ~ 
should have a multitude of readers. Our only | to the sma ‘ 
fear is lest the author has inadequately warned | first apenin too : 
these readers of the main facts, that good ‘tart | dread t 
out of doors” must be founded in rationality, | sor sudat t pet . nly 
purpose, fitness, and that its field is not only the | laud x 
garden, the shrubbery, and the park, but also | to w ‘ \ , eated by writers tak 
the village, the factory, and the railroad vard r tl reat lvrist t t MR 
According to this book, landscape archite Vier starts ‘ } ? ’ 
is much like house-furnishing: a selecting of | Vict Hugo is 
agreeably harmonizing elements in the shape ibs “ 
of buildings, rocks, trees, climbing-plants, and | the fullest mear t ‘ sa 
soon. The essentially virile and pra al na retty t ‘ 
ture of the art and profession is ignored, t Ip as . t = } 
gether with most of its greater and i ! . t “ 
mocratic problems. But when this has beet ts : 
said and allowance made, the book remains t} . . strus . " 
best book in its field that we have had in n v i glar s «a ww 
a day. Its style is exceedingly good, and its : M vithstan 
tone puts it above comparison with the books | his . t itl act 
of the horticulturists which ar ts , t s \ ‘ ’ t 
temporary rivals for the put \ . his ¢ 
s t sa t twase 
The Treat Fa I) A Genealogy < v Hue < } 
Tratt, and Treat for fifteen generations . . . v. and 
four hundred and tiftv vearsin Eng 7p x 1 o 
America. Containing more than tifteer . . - ably ccels 
dred families in America. By J ia oe 7 ¢ 
Treat, A.M. Salem, Mass.: Press Publis! - - ~— 
Company. 1898.) Pp. 637 1 
THIS is one of those immense ¢ ‘ ‘ - 
which no rival can be found ex : . ! 
American publications It is aw support 
monument of care, patience, enthusias: t N ‘ 
wealth, and the author is entitled t . to H as 
rank in his art Richar Treat, t poet a place among the foremost in the 
grant, settled in Conne £1 t enth cent itt nk him with Ho 
is i was f Wet sf at int Shaks M Goethe 
when he bought the farms of John Whit san act ad ition, One can name 
Thurston Raynor, and Matthew Mit sy pus of each of these rare intel 
removed to Stamford. His will, dated in 1668 ts: what is Hugo's in the mass of verse he 
mentions children Honor. Richard, Robert, and as written’ Which particular poem, play, or 
James, besides married daughters clearly iden ect of poems of his is to be mentioned 
tified as Joanna and Sara As all of thes ‘ t masterpiece which each of the above 
children are recorded as born to Richard Tratt names recalls’ If there be a French poet ad 
at a ty Somerset. Eng - ssible to the glorious distinction of a world 
615 ar hsM. other s t the poet. most people will say it is Moli¢re. M. Re 
slightest doubt that the emigrant has be nouvier does not succeed in proving Hugo the 
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foremost of all French poets, but he comes 
much nearer his goal in this than ip *he other 


case. 

Apart from these two contentions, which 
give considerable interest to M. Renouvier's 
pages, the study he has made of the poet is a 
remarkably impartial one, recalling frequent- 
ly, in its evident sincerity, the masterly étude 
by Faguet. The latter is still the preferable 
one; M. Renouvier has not surpassed M. Faguet 
in depth or clearness of insight, and has not 
placed more effectively before the reader the 
peculiar beauties and equally peculiar defects 
of Hugo. Onthe other hand, he is fuller, he 
views the poet from a somewhat different 
standpoint, he places him higher than Faguet 
does, and accepts as beauties and powers what 
the other critic at times indicates as weak- 
nesses and defects. In a word, he supplements 
Faguet where the two agree, and brings out 
new light where they disagree. His book is 
one which every careful student of Hugo and 
the Romantic movement in France will feel 
it necessary to read and will be repaid for 
reading. 
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This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
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books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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[Continued from page ii.]} 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 

SXONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings ~ and ac- 

cording to latest models. 75 acres of groun 

JAMES 8. GARLAND, ‘Prinetpal._ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbt ury 

P? WDER POINT ~ SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 

neas. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 

are members of the family. ane ex! classes for 

young boys. . KNAPP, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
EDGWICK INS7/7U TE. —A selectand 
limited school for young men and boys. Prepares 
for college or business. Pupils are members of the 
Principal’s family, and receive oreonal care and atten- 
tion. Address E_ J. VANLENNEP, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. ‘ . 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 




























































JAMES ( - PARSONS, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, aaa ade 
2 E ARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for boys requiring especial personal direction in 
their courses. Limited to eight. For particulars and 
references, address GEORGE L. STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Low 
Y hotel ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
G 8. 


Euiza P. UNDERHILL, M.A, 
Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
R. KNAPP’S HO ME SCHOOL FOR 
Baye. .—12 boys; 27th yea 
W. Roya (Harv), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv. ), Asst. Master. rs. KNAPP, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ao ‘ a 
DAMS ACA DEM Y.— PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 

September 21, 1893. Address 

W. R. TyLer, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 

OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE OF- 

fers three Cotetete Courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, inets, and Observatory. The 
fifty-seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and 
tuition, $250. Mrs. a S. MEAD. President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfiel 
R. AND MRS. SOHN MceDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


Dig Sis NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Clas-ical Schooi —Family and Day School. Both 
sexes, 4list year. College, Scientific, and Business pre- 
paration. Send for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY ns 38th year Sept. 13. Classical, Scien- 
tific, Ratsiness, >reparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home influ- 
ences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL, 
, Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
’ Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, “66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
A ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,.—A 
State School of Mining Engineering and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac- 
tice, Assaying and Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. La- 
boratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped. Tui- 
tion free. For catalogue wri te the Direc tor. 








MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
WV ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade, Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
for beauty and Le ga For Catalogue, 
address sol. « -8. ROGERS, Superintendent. — 


Mixyxsora, Minnea polis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instractors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond ( ee Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE Evers, Principal. 
New HampsuiRE, Mont Vernon. 
M cCOLLOM INSTITUTE—A FAMI- 
“ Boarding School for ten boys—in a beautiful 
mountain village 50 miles from Boston. Preparation 
for College and Scientific School. Individual teaching. 
SUMMER TUITION. JouN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
M ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
September r 27, 1893 








NEW JERSEY, Hammonton. 

EET PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
and partially deaf children. Healthful location in 
ne — of Southern New Jersey. Number of pupils 
limited. Correct English, aural de velopment, speech, 
and lip- poaning the prime objects. Constant family 
association. ‘or circular of information and _ refer- 

ences, address WALTER BROWNING PEET, 
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parerer: 


New JERSEY, Montclair, 13 miles from New York. 
\ ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
d —Summit of Orange Mountains.—Graduates ad 
mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large 
gymnasium, with special instructor. 
Cadets live in cottages. 
. G mace A.M., Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristo 

i} TSS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

l reopens Sept. 20. College preparation. pee 

native French and German teachers. Special advan- 

tages in music and art. Terms for boarding pupils, 
$700 per year. Circulars sent on application. 


NEw JERSEY, Mount Holly 
V OUNT HOLLY 4G ADEM Y.— Home 
ab School for Boys of all ages. Prepares for College, 
Scientific 5 or business. Catalo; . 
Jas. J. COALK, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


“NEw Sy Princeton. < 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may Bes addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton C ctleee or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-master. 


NEw York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. = 
| JISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY'S 
: Home and School. Highest Academic, Art, and 

Musical Advantages. Circular on application. 


NEw YorRK, Geneva, Hamilton Heights. 
ELANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Fourteenth year opens Sept. 20. Complete organt- 

zation, including Primary and Academic Departments. 
Thorough preparation for a Colleges for Women. 
Miss M. 8. SMART, Principal. 




















Educational. 


Onto, Cincinnati. : 
V/ TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Ll Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limited. 
Circulars sent on application. 





OHIO, Cincinnati. . ; : 
Free N PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
a ear begins Sept. 26. —— J am 
limited to ten or circular ad wh Mme. FR 
: OHIO, Glendal e. OTe 
“LENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, Fi?r- 
teen miles north of Cincinnat!. Best facilities, with 
special family supervision and care. 
Rev. L. D. , POTTER, D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn “Mawr. ; 
RYN MAWR ( ‘OLLEGE, zo MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The Pro- 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
yd study for the academic year, will be sent on applica- 
on. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M 
lv TSS BALDWIN’ S ‘DA Y, BOARD- 


ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re- 
opens September 28. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


E PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 
“7. LUKE'S SCHOOL 
A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 





Illustrated Catalogue. CHARLES H. STROUT, 
F. E. MOULTON, 


Principals. 





NEW YorK, Havana. 
OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 


—C Sanatonl, Scientific and kAtewany g courses. Music 
and Art . HILL, Ph.D. 


New York, Irvington -on- adsen. 
Mes BENNETT'S SCHOOL. Twelve 
girls may have all the benefits of careful home 
training and best educational methods. Six resident 
teachers. Training aims at thoroughness. All grades. 
Preparation for co lege. 











NEW Your, Newburgh-on-the-Hudso: 
IGLAR’'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
9600 a year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Nearly al! fond parents make the same mistake with 
their boys—they will not send them away from home till 
too late. School age is eight. 

My pamphlet argues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
A CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 


Primary ond Prepepstocy Classes. 





A Boa ng and x & School. 
pee Sona’ on. Co ere reparation. 
MARY WHITON, A.B., and IS A. BANGS. 

ft. fad 


The Rev. <n T. Duryea, D.D. 
The Rev. William R. Huntington, Da D, -, York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith to lleg 
The — Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College. : 
w YoRK CITY, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
7: HE "REED SCHOOL 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include all 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 

80th year begins October 3. 


New York city, 9 University Piace. 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIA T- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university ay in in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A. B., A.M., and 
Weisman L. HERVEY, Prest. — 


New York City, 557 Fifth Ave. we 
M: ME. ALBERTI’S DELSARTE 
School of Expression. Tosupplement general edu- 


eation, make acquired knowledge practical, and afford 
training in nervous control. Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


“New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
A TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
ZL SON’S Boards and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 5, 1893. 
New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
__French and English School. Resident pupils. 


New York Ciry, 15 Eaci 65th Street. 
hf iss CHISHOLM. — SCHOOL FOR 
l ; Girls reopens October 9. 














NEw YORK, Saratoga Springs. 7 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
nary.—Superior facilities for the higher Sciences. 
Philosophy. Languages, Music, Painting, aesthetic and 
social culture. 39th year begins Sept. 20. Aadress 
Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 


NEw York, Tarrytown. 
E OME INSTITUTE, A BOARDING 


and Day School for Girls, w “il reopen Sept. 19. 
Miss M. W. Mete ALF, Principal. 


~NEW “York, Ww est New Brighton. 
T. AUSTIN’S SCHOOL. 

Boys passed successfully to Harvard, Trinity, Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Princeton, and other colleges. Church 
School of the highest class. Terms, $500. Apply to the 
Rector, ; i wh Rev. G. W. DUMBELL, D.D. 

NEW YorK, Utica. x 
V RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

—The next school year begins aentny. Sept. 21, 

1893. Applications should be made early. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Cheste 
ENNSYLVANIA “MILI TARY COL- 
lege. 32d year begins Sept. 20. Civil Engineering 
C.E.), pneu (B.S.), Arts (A.B.). Also PREPARA- 
ORY COURSES in Science and iassics, under able 
iauienebaeh. Fine location. Ample equipment. Best 
sanitation. Pure water. Col. CHas. E. Hyatt, Prest. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Factoryville. 

EYSTONE ACADEMY. 

A refined school home for both sexes. Pure moun- 
tain air. Delightful campus. Perfect sanitation. Tno- 
rough instruction. Charges moderate. 

. M. Loomis, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. a 

ISS otehed Y £. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ang. one School.—24th year. “ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr Cot ege. The wit fs awr entrance exa- 

minations are held in the school by an examiner from 

the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 

LSS GORDON’S BOA RDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 

of suse —— Most delightfu location in caoue eae 

ear 2ns September 20, 1893. French, Music, 
oa reparatory. 
“Circular on application. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
bse. for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise 


PENNSYLVANIA, ‘A, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ny ISS ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 23. ae 
RHODE ISLAND, “Providence. 

RIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

For Both Sexes. Founded in 1784. Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States. All denominations. 
be ge: — in English, Science, Classics, Music, and 

r ress 











AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 





SouTtH CAROLINA, Columbia. 
(v LLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, where 
protection from inclement winters and unsurpassed 
advantages in education are secured. 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out- 
door exercise. 

Same climate as Summerville, Aiken, or California. 

= and Art specialties. French and German spo- 


‘Buildings heated by hot-water heaters. 
Appointments and sanitary arrangements first-class, 
Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., President. 


VERMONT, Burlington. 
[ ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Boys’ Boarding School. Military Drill. Our 
certificate admits to most colleges. Also en course. 
Accommodates forty-five boys. Catalogue: 
H. H. Ross, A. M. ‘Principal. 


VIRGINIA, Lexington. 
IRGIN«iA MILITARV INSTITUTE. 
55th Year. State Military, Scientific, and Technical 
School. Thorough Courses in General and Applied Che- 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree of graduate 
in Academic Course, also degree of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at rate of 
$36.50 per month, as an average for the four years, ea- 
clusive of outfit. New cadets report Sept. 1. 
Gen. ScoTr SHipp, Superintendent. 
GERMANY, Echzell 
NSTITUTE Ll 'CIUS. — BOARDING 
School for Boys. Prepares for German gymnasium 


and Universities. Beautiful location. Best of refer- 
ences. 














NorTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory — and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 





HE BOSTO”’ SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
Send for Catalogue. Moses TruE Brown, M.A., Har- 
court Hall, St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educatonal. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL QF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The eighteenth year will open October 2, 1893. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic, anatomy and perspec tive. 


Principal instrue 


tors: F. ° nson, E. ys Tarbell and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Howard Walker and Mrs 
bom Stone acai Design), BR. L. Pratt (Model 
ling), H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 


Pe cctive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
information, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Applications, with testimonials, will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned for the position of 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, until the twentieth day of 
August next. Initial salary 32,500, with an 
annual increase of $100 until the maximum of 
$3,200 is reached. GrEo. W. Ross, 

Minister of Education. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ONTARIO), 
TORONTO, 12th July, 1893. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


Choice of Courses for Degrees; high standard, Cours« 
in Physical Training in New Gymnasium. A Com 
mercial Course. Library 17,000 volumes. Working 
Laboratory. Buildings improved. Steam Heat 
Healthful mountain climate. Expenses for nine 
months $155 to $210 (fees, board, ete.). 41st year 
begins Sept. 13. Catalogue, with 8 views, free. Ad- 
dress JULIUS D. DREHER, Pres’t, Salem, Va 


College of Gymnastics. 


Extension and Enlargement of former Normal Course 
of the 


ALLEN GYSINASIUM. 


Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac 
tical, including ye 5 Swimming, Bicycling, Voice 

Culture, Anatomy, and hysiology. 
For Prospectus, address Mary E. ALLE 
42 to 56 St. Botolph Street, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
ane two hours from New York. Opens September 27. 
‘or circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory sc hool, Specially organized de 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped labo 
ratories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
tomuch reduce expenses. For C aeanete. address SARAH 
F, ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Ill, Lock Box 10. 


WELLS COLLEGE ackons:ss: 


of study. Location beautiful and healthful. New 
Building with Modern Improvements. Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., 


n ywton. 








FOR WOMEN, 
AURORA, N.Y. 


President. 





Kenyon Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. The health, habits, and manners of 
boys receive especial attention at this school. Prepara 
tion by efficient masters for college or business. The 
symmetrical fo ox oom of the whole boy is the object of 
the school. Catalogues sent. 


Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N.C. 


_Modern buildings. Healthful and attractive location 
Efficient instructors. Number lim'ted. A beautiful 
SOUTHERN HOME FOR Boys. Catalogue sent on applica 
tion. 


RIVERVIEW 


58TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov 
ernment, Academies and Business. Military organiza 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Princip als. 


Alma 


200 Students. 





ACADEMY, 








THE LEADING 
CANADIAN ST. THOMAS 
COLLEGE ONTARIO 

5 Graduating Courses. 20 Pr 

60-pp. Illustrated Catalogue. 

Address Principal AUSTIN, 


FOR 


of essors 


A.M 





“7. AGNES 
Albany, N. ¥.—Under the direction of Bishop Doane 

e hoice of four courses of study for graduation. Specta 
studies may be taken, or the 
men. For Catalogue address Miss E. W 


Harvard Course for W 
Boyd, 


Princtpa 








POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


YOUNG WOMEN, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRZS, 


The 


ki:ducational. 


r 


COLLE 


Nation. 


OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 
CHICAGO, 71 
Winter term begins September 18, 1805. Course of 


study covers four vears; for Bach of Arts and Sei 
Preliminary examination required 
Mathematics, and Latin. Fees, 


Laboratory equipment for students une 


elors 
ences, three years 
in English, 
$10) a vear 
qualtled. 


Physics, 


For announcement and further information, address 
Dr. BAYARD HouMes, Secretary 


Venetian Bul Chicago, Il 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

Founded by : RIG.) Caru Fakvren, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée 0] MI SI . Director 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages 
exceptional oe. hoger are also provided for the 
study of Flocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern La 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a safe 
and inviting residence for fads students venda 
Free. FRANK W HALF, General Manager 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass 


W ASHINGTON had L. EE 


VIVEROIE ¥, 4 


lding 


Academic, Law, Engineering. Opens Sept. 14. For 
Ca alogue, address 
G. W. C. Ler, President 


VANDERBILT 
fil \ 
NASHVILLE, TENN. Next session opens Sept. 20 
graduate as well as undergraduate Ten ' ‘ ob 
lowships for College Graduates. Seven Departments 
Fully equipped laboratories and museums 

WILS WILLIAMS, Secretary 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, will open its 40th vear Sept 

IS. For Catalogues, address 

Rev. A. H. FLack, A.M., Prest., Clave 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to 
Vassar on certificate. Graduat 


UNIVE RSITY. 


yUrses 


rack, N.Y 


SE MINARY, 


Wellesley 
es from the 


Smith 


Seminars 





Course, Preparatory Class, Art and Musk Hore 
care. Miss Eusick D. Skwats, Pris 
ASHLEY HALL mate aves Te 

x ladies Ter 
Music, , Languages horough vu “ol ' re Me 
lease Miss to HIT ‘ 

Mass 

CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADI My 
OGONTZ (SEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA Beprenent 
graduates in Harvard, Yale. Prir n, ¢ rnell han 
berat, University of Pa., Lafa vett and West Point 
Lehigh University and Trinity Collece added for 
"93-04 23d year JOHN CALVIN Rick, Prinetpal 


WILLIAMSPORT. DICKINSON SEMIYARY 





WILLIAMSPORT, Pa Both xes 
eourses. Degrees conferred Fits for Lleare uM % 
Art, Modern Languages, specialties. Stean ate tr 
light, home comforts. $225.40 pervear. Catalogue free 
Year opens Sept. 4 E.J. Gray ean telinsnd 
HACKETTSTOWN 
t ut " 
Hacke ‘LTS town Ins tt ut NEW JERSEY 
College Preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies 
Music, Art, Flocution. Bestt dings of its class. S 
heat; electric lights Location heaithf erar is 
Catalocue free. Rev. Geo. H. Wurrsey, | Pres 
. 1 = AUT 4 
Cayuga Lake Mili li \cademy, “‘Y 
Advantages A well tis  . set exper 
te ache Lowat T The I ‘ sity r 
Ins Sept l4 Ise ‘4 | r ‘ > | ~sS 
Col. t B.S., A.¥ ; 
r Al ALPINE, A.M =— 
THE FOR rY-THIRD YEAR For i rs ss 
Mrs. Cc. F. HARTT 
284 Delaware Avenue, BUFFAI N. ¥ 


The Misses Ely “s 


} 
STH AN HH STREETS, NEW YORK 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, Cone. 
Early appl at n necessary for Set mher 1409 


School for Girls, 














educational. 
John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, NOY 

Kt. Rev. F D tHewrisatos. } st Ws \Vee@meK, Supt 
Ist Lieut. WLP BRoaxnas nfantry, U.S. A. Coe 
nandant Apply to Super ndent fia tar 


CLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 


tr’ im#KERrSIe, N.Y ‘ «x la . AY pursue the 
graduating rms pre ure rc tu r 
own studies A} a new giemd Care 

akan V1 KR, 1 ya 


COLLEGIATE INSTI 


For. Young Wome “atl ar Sey Six “ea al t 
Prep. Music, Art, Floenw, Phys « B RING y 
. f 
/ ICHEKS, CH 
‘ | 4 
4 hove wis ak r ‘ and w 
ive the a ‘ im w 
in three valk ‘ s avatia 
' . x 
Rost % A Mt i Mi ass 
\ \ \ \ 
d / ven 4 . k serur 
" ts t “ t 
tut vf ra ‘ ‘ ~ ; 
to tray t . \ os } ‘\ 
Vo , 
; V4 
As Sea 
‘ x r : ru 4 
ary \ s 
m 
v7. \ : « \ 
4 eof f . \ ‘ “ AR 
Harva t < Ale r 
ahi; “ x A s A \ ” 
- 
wr, , 
I] pea ‘ ‘ ‘ « 
{ i tea ‘ a 
ti \ A \ 
// . 
Har f ! 
K the +a 4 « 
" Va 
by fA \ \ 
d \ \ 
( vari, as at s . 
Cc , , 
>? r 
wt 4 d AS MCCS 
. \ } 
always « gt 
’ nthe fA sta ~ a “aw 
as by < . t 
} . 7 ‘ | q 
i i 
sa . Ad ss 
4 ; Manager 
Woatvash Av Chicago 
, er ‘ F " ‘orm 
d | er’ Ag v Sut =} fessor, Tea rs, Tutors 
wwe or t ges, Schools, and Families 
Apply ¢ 


‘yi. NA Lf. %, 
S$ As i s Main S t. Hart 

ft TO Fifth Ave N Vahash Ave. Chieag 
. > S gs * Ang = Agencs 

Manuaif ' Fisk & (%« 
VWiiE NEU Vv 1N TEACHERS 
AGQENGC Y Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a umge at an increased salary, should address 
R s & ala tel Rullding), Room C, 


Wi VAN, d V Profe rs, 
ra tutors, governesses, teachers, ete supplied to 


~ gen, 8 s. a fa « M AM YRIERE, 
AN or. 20th St., N.Y. 
\ LONAs vEA OF EDUCA- 
J T N_ WMias « sTuwart, Proy or Church and 
Hich Sts Nasi ie ‘ ess tn Leading School 
and .) Ager © Sout and Southwest. 
QCHERMERHORN S TEACHERS’ 
. Agence fest and best k vninthe U.S 
Established 18 $} Mast lath st. N.Y. 


s valuable roportion to its 
An Agency Suan i 8 eee Dae 


_ i ‘ merely hears 
f vacancies ul is something, but if it 
tells iatw ut them that | asked to recom 
5 teacl.er OES : 
sade pee. teen bee Necommen”s 
CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NS. ¥ 





A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
in leavening strength.—Latest United State 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya Bakine Powper Co , 106 Wall St., 





Lf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
hand bs ll send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 





159 smillied Street, New York City. 
Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40c., 


postage id. Send for pamphiet, giving list. of 
ealers whe handle our tobaccos. 





eMERSON PIANO 
0.000 SOLD 


YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 
MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


4174 TREMONT ST.,/| O2FI apy AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 


Rot & 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Medical Department of the Johns Hop- 
kins University will open October 2, 1893. Cir- 
culars and further information can be obtained 
on application to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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EVERY PERSON INTERESTED IN 


THE SILVER QUESTION 


Should read the JULY NUMBER of the 


Annals of the 
American Academy 


OF 
Political and Social Science, 
Which contains a paper on the history of 
THE USE OF SILVER AS MONEY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Prof. ARTHUR B. WoopForD, Ph.D , of New York, 
and a paper on 

THE MONETARY SITUATION IN GERMANY. 

oueeeee By Prof. WALTHER Lotz of Munich. 


RNISp “~~ Price, One Dollar. 


THE AM eA} ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AL SCIENCE, 


ge Philadelphia. 





(A GUIDE FOR AMATEURS.) 


How “to ‘Jeddge a Horse. 
By Captain F. W. Bach. 

A concise treatise as to its Qualities and Soundness— 
including Bits and Bitting—Saddles and Saddling—Sta- 
ble Drainage, Driving. and Training. 

12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $100. For sale by all 
booksellers, or postpaid on rec eipt of price 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher of Veterinary Books, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), New York. 


GOETHE’S MEISTERWERKE. 
Square 8vo, 275 pages, $1.50. 


Prof. von Jagemann, Harvard: “It ranks with the 
very best books of the kind.” 

Prof. Boyesen, Columbia: “An ably edited and ser- 
viceable book, whic h T shall take pleasure in introduc- 
ing into my cl s.” 

rof. Cutting, Univ. of Chicago: “I am using it with 
reat satisfaction. It is the best thing of the kind ever 
one in America.” 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 








Laws of the United States relating to 
CURRENCY, 
FINANCE, and 
BANKING. 


F. DuNBAR of Harvard College. 
postpaid, $2.50. 

GINN & CO., Publishers, 

BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHIC AGO. 


By Prof. C. By mail, 





“ESTABLISHED 1858" 


‘H.. H..» UPHAM'& CO 
‘MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘IN - BRASS- AND - BRONZE: 
54° South Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW "YORK" 


fe yOR SALE—One of the finest sites on the 
COAST OF MAINE. 

About 5 acres on highest portion of Warren Hill, island 
of Islesboro. Extended views on all sides, embracing 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, and Camden Mts. Location 
unsurpassed for beautiful’ view Ss, fine trees—evergreen 
and deciduous. Site easy of access. Good driving and 
fine, safe sailing. Steamboat connection daily. Price, 
$10,000, including shore lot (near by) wad boating pur- 
poses. ‘Address Da 

113 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem- 
porary) form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjust- 
ed. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








Food - 
Digestion - 
Complexion - 





== are allintimately connected === = 

SS — practically inseparable. 

Sass Though the fact is often 

<== ignored, it is nevertheless 

== true that a good complex- 

ion is animpossibility with- 

out good digestion, which 

= inturn depends on good 
——== food. 


——— 

neers Ps 

<== There is no more common 

=orweseee Cause of indigestion than 
: 

== lard. Letthe bright house- 


== "abs use 


COTTOLENE 


The New Vegetable Shortening 


Ccctovers =n 


Cee cere seen — 








Or eerreeemert™ 


and substitute for lard, and === 
her cheeks, with those of === 
——S her family, will be far === 


sL “ Lik Oro eereerenerrr™ 
more likely to be Like a 
=e rose in the snow, 
CoTTOLENE is clean, deli- = 
cate, healthful and popu- 


<anesee lar, Try it for yourself. 
a 

xmas SEN three cents in stamps to N. 
<== K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, tor 
= handsome Cottolene Cook Book, 
“<uemewe containing six hundred recipes, 
Smee prepared by nine eminent author- 
cmmrneeees ities on cooking. 
—— 
eer ee ere e eee 





Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 


The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY DicTionaRY and Encyclopedias. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MFG. CO., either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 

"Quote the Nation. 


Fu UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
y a ms 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl’ Landsee, 
Proprietor. Larre, airy, s unny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine ( table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for — 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skill nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 








application. 








WATER CLOSETS 


The “ Nautilus "is quiet in action, 
simple in construction, and of the best 
——" finish. 

Write for Catal 
WILLIAM 3 COOPER 
BRASS WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA. 








